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THE  DE  SOTO  OAK  IN  PLANT  FABK,  TAMPA,  FLA. 

This  wonderful  old  tree  adds  to  the  beauty  of  Plant  Park,  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Tampa,  and  its  name  is  a reminder  of  the 
early  history  of  Florida  and  the  famous  Spanish  explorer,  Hernando 
De  Soto,  who  went  from  Cuba  to  Florida  in  1539. 
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TAIVIF^A 

extends  you  a 

WELCOME 

...  . — to  tHe  

Un.ited.  Oonfederate 
'Veterans*  Reunion 

April  5,  6,  7,  8,  1927 

All  the  old  soldiers  will  be  quartered  in  barracks 
located  within  loo  yards  of  the  new  city  audito- 
rium and  within  xoo  yards  of  the  Tampa  Bay 
Hotel,  official  headquarters  of  the  Reunion.  Meals 
and  quarters  will  be  furnished  free  to  all  old  sol- 
diers desiring  it  & &&  &&  &&  && 


Reunion  C o n\  nn  i 1 1 e e 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS 


THE  CITY  OF  TAMPA. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock,  Ark Commander  in  Chief 

Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  Hal  T.  Walker,  Montgomery,  Ala Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  Houston,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — ^Jasper 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — ^Tallahassee 

Georgia — Vidalia 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — Coushatta 

Maryland — -Baltimore 

M ississippi — Magnolia 

Missouri — Kansas  City 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville 

Oklahoma — ^Tulsa 

South  Carolina — Columbia. 

Tennessee — Nashville 

Texas — Abilene 

V IRGINIA — Petersburg 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . 
California — Los  Angeles . . . . 


Gen.  T.  P.  Lamkin 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

. . . Gen.  T.  J.  Appleyard 
. .Gen.  M.  G.  Murchison 
.Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 
. . . Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 
..Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 
. . . . Gen.  W.  M.  Wroten 

Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager 

. . Gen.  D.  W.  McLaurin 
. .Gen.  John  P.  Hickman 

Gen.  R.  A.  Miller 

. . Gen.  Homer  Atkinson 
Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  C.  I.  Walker,  Charleston,  S.  C Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


INVITATION  TO  REUNION  VISITORS. 

The  attractive  little  city  of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  within  easy 
reach  from  Tamp,  is  ready  to  welcome  all  visitors  who  wish 
to  come  that  way,  and  special  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
motor  tours  through  that  section.  See  advertisement  in  this 
number  in  reference  to  the  motorcade  to  the  Gamble  Mansion. 
Bradenton  is  cooperating  cordially  with  Tampa  reunion 
officials  in  the  effort  to  make  this  reunion  most  notable  in 
every  way,  and  this  visit  to  Florida  will  not  be  complete  with- 
out getting  acquainted  with  Bradenton,  “the  Friendly  City.” 


Many  of  the  thousands  who  will  be  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  the  reunion  days  of  April  5-8,  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  something  of  that  very  enterprising  city 
in  the  Land  of  Sunshine.  “Tampa,”  its  people  say,  “is  a 
city  of  romance!  A city  of  wonderful  achievement!  A city 
of  magnifficent  possibilities!”  In  a short  five  years  it  has 
outdistanced  all  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  Then  a town  of 

51.000  citizens,  it  has  grown  into  a bustling  metropolis  of 

125.000  and  is  still  growing. 

Tampa  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hillsborough  River 
at  its  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay,  that  noble  and  best  harbor  on 
the  West  Coast.  It  is  the  historical  landing  place  of  Narvaez 
and  De  Soto,  of  ill-fated  Spanish  expeditions.  Its  first  settle- 
ment started  with  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
military  post  of  Fort  Brooke  during  the  wars  with  the  Semi- 
nole Indians.  It  was  the  seat  of  small  ship-building  and 
salt  works  during  the  War  between  the  States  and  was  cap- 
tured by  Federal 
gunboats. 

Tampa  is  the 
center  and  the 
headquarters  of 
the  citrus  i n- 
dustry,  the  phos- 
phate industry, 
the  cigar  indus- 
try, the  truck- 
growing indus- 
try, the  fishing 
industry,  and 
the  lumber  in- 
dustry. So  says 
the  Tampa 
Board  of  Trade. 
With  that  ad- 
vantage, what 
wonder  that  it 
has  had  such 
marvelous 
growth  since  the 
coming  of  the 
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railroads  in  the  eighties  to  add  to  its  water  facilities  for 
transportation.  It  has  three  hundred  trains  per  week,  and 
there  are  regular  steamer  connections  with  all  the  large  Gulf 
ports,  large  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  with  New  York,  and 
a number  of  other  Atlantic  ports. 

Back  of  Tampa  is  a fertile  empire,  vast  in  extent,  rich  in 
resources,  and  Tampa  is  the  financial  and  commercial  cap- 
ital of  this  great  territory,  which  already  contains  three- 
quarters  of  Florida’s  population. 

The  climate  of  this  section  is  one  of  equable  temperature, 
and  throughout  the  twelve  months  one  can  live  the  healthful 
outdoor  life;  and  it  is  said  that  this  geniality  of  climate  is 
reflected  in  the  genial  character  of  Tampa’s  citizens. 

Tampa  is  a city  of  parks,  the  city  owning  about  six  hundred 
acres  devoted  to  this  purpose,  some  of  which  is  yet  undevel- 
oped. There  are  numerous  beautiful  parks  within  the  city 
limits,  of  which  Plant  Park  is  the  oldest  and  most  valuable, 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hills- 
borough River.  The  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  which  is  reunion 
headquarters,  owned  by  the  city,  is  in  the  center  of  this  park. 
Adjacent  to  the  park  is  the  Fair  Grounds  and  athletic  field. 
Ballast  Point  Park  runs  along  Hillsborough  Bay,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city,  and  on  this  property  the  city  has  built  a 
pier  nearly  a thousand  feet  long;  other  parks  are  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  and  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 

Commercially,  Tampa  is  largely  in  the  lead  among  the 
cities  of  Florida.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
wholesale  houses  supplying  a trade  territory  with  a million 
inhabitants.  Her  tonnage  by  water  increased  from  1,733,943 
tons  in  1921  to  4,698,358  tons  in  1926,  with  corresponding 
increase  in  manufactured  products  exported.  Tampa  manu- 
factures some  600, 000, 000  cigars  a year,  and  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  phosphate  are  yearly  shipped  from  that  port. 

Never  too  hot,  never  too  cold,  Tampa  is  the  best  place  on 
earth  to  live ! 

“Come  on,  boys;  the  water,  too,  is  fine!’’ 


TAMPA  DURING  THE  WAR. 

liY  MKS.  ELIZ.MiETH  FKY  P.AGE. 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  and  Pensacola  were  the  war 
centers  in  Florida  during  the  War  between  the  States,  and 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State  knew  little  of 
the  conflict  by  actual  experience.  Many  F'loridians  were  in 


the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  but  they  were  sent  to 
fight  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  or  in  the  West.  Florida  is  very 
proud  of  the  war  records  of  Gen.  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  a 
native  of  St.  Augustine,  and  Gen.  Francis  Shoup,  who  was  a 
resident  of  Florida  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  entered 
the  service  from  this  state. 

Tampa  was  bombarded  several  times  by  gunboats  during 
1862  and  1863  from  behind  “Big  Island,”  now  known  as 
Davis  Island.  There  were  no  coast  defenses  to  speak  of  and 
no  one  to  man  them,  so  the  fire  was  not  returned,  and  it 
ceased  after  a little  each  time.  Some  8-inch  and  some  3 Fl- 
inch shells  struck  various  buildings,  one  of  the  smaller  ones 
passing  through  the  old  courthouse.  One  tore  its  way  through 
a residence  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin  and  Jackson 
streets,  and  went  through  a mirror.  Larger  balls  were  thrown 
over  the  town,  and  some  were  dug  up  at  the  old  cemetery. 

When  the  cannonading  of  the  city  began,  families  would 
pack  up  and  retreat  to  what  is  now  known  as  Tampa  Heights, 
a residential  section  of  Tampa,  but  which  was  then  considered 
in  the  country. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1864,  two  companies  of  Union  soldiers 
came  in  on  gunboats,  and  entered  the  city,  conducted  by  a 
Union  man  from  Key  West  named  Henry  A.  Crane,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  land,  having  been  formerly  a 
resident  of  Tampa.  The  invaders  landed  at  what  is  now 
known  as  DeSoto  Park  and  captured  the  town.  They  came 
in  on  the  old  Fort  Brooke  road  over  what  is  now  called  East 
Lafayette  Street. 

Their  first  stop  was  at  the  west  gate  of  the  home  of  John 
T.  Givens,  on  Morgan  Street,  where  the  Knights  of  P>  thias 
Castle  Hall  now  stands.  D.  B.  Givens,  then  a little  boy  of 
six  years  of  age,  playing  in  a sand  pile  with  another  little 
chap,  saw  the  soldiers,  and  ran  by  a back  way  to  his  father 
and  gave  the  alarm.  Mr.  Givens  sent  his  little  son  to  the  old 
Florida  Hotel,  where  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  now  stands, 
to  tell  Mr.  G.  W.  Duke,  Judge  Gettis,  and  A.  \'.  Snell,  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  Guard,  to  come  at  once  to  his  house.  The>' 
joined  Mr.  Givens,  at  once,  and  all  four  were  captured,  but 
parole  for  Mr.  Givens  was  secured  by  Henry  A.  Crane,  the 
leader  of  the  raid,  for  kindness  shown  his  famih". 

These  men  were  taken  up  to  what  was  known  as  “The 
Garrison,”  which  was  old  F'ort  Brooke,  built  b>'  the  Uniletl 
States  government  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  anil 
abandoned  before  the  War  between  the  States.  A detach- 
ment of  soldiers  was  sent  from  the  garrison  to 
the  old  government  warehouse,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  George  Washing- 
ton, Charles  Papy,  and  another  young  man  saw 
them  coming  and  staged  a thrilling  escape  In- 
swimming  alongside  a rowboat,  keeping  the  siile 
of  the  boat  between  them  and  the  enem>-.  -Sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  at  them,  hitting  the  boat, 
but  the  pluck\-  bo>s  reached  the  bank  ol  the 
river  unhurt. 

The  Federal  troops  remained  quite  awhile  in 
I'ampa,  in  old  I'ort  Brooke,  but  committed  no 
depredations  to  speak  of,  and  treateil  the  iieople 
\er>-  kiiulh',  returning  to  Key  West. 

Joseph  Robles,  father  of  the  present  Judge  ol 
the  Circuit  Court,  ami  C'ommamler  of  l.oring 
CamiE  U.  C.  \'.,  was  the  hero  of  one  of  I'ampa's 
most  stirring  war  experiences.  He  was  out  at 
the  point  now  known  as  h'razier’s  Beach  and  saw 
a Union  boat  approaching.  Watching  Irom  be- 
hind a tree,  he  saw  four  Yankees  lauil  and  come 


A VIEW  OK  TAMPA  FROM  THE  AIR. 
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reconnoitering  in  his  direction.  Covering  them  with  his  gun, 
he  made  them  drop  their  arms  and  march  ahead  of  him  all 
the  way  to  Tampa,  which  was  six  miles.  Mr.  Robles  is  not 


DR.  SUMTER  L.  LOWRY.  OF- TAMPA. 
Chairman  Reunion  Executive  Committee. 


over  five  feet  tall,  but  wiry  and  full  of  spirit.  He  is  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  his  people  were  pioneer  settlers  of  Tampa. 

Interesting  Tamp.a  Streets. 

Visitors  to  Tampa  will  be  interested  in  the  naming  of  the 
streets  of  the  beautiful  bay  city.  Tennesseeans  will  find  that 
“Old  Hickory”  is  held  in  as  deep  reverence  throughout 
Florida  as  he  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  historic  Hermitage. 
Jackson  highways,  boulevards,  heights,  and  squares  are 
numerous.  Tampa’s  leading  business  street  is  named  for 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  intersecting  it  are  LaFayette  and 
Madison  streets,  while  Marion  and  Monroe  also  figure  in 
the  down-town  section. 

Many  of  the  residence  streets  have  picturesque  Indian 
and  Spanish  names,  such  as  Seminole,  Powhatan,  San  Pedro, 
San  Carlos,  De  Soto,  and  Esperanza;  and  the  bay  contributes 
to  the  designation  of  many  others,  as  Bayshore,  Bayvista, 
Bay-to-Bay,  Bayview,  and  others. 

But  there  is  one  section  in  Hyde  Park  where  the  names  of 
the  streets  have  an  especially  interesting  significance.  There 
is  Verne  Street,  so  named  because  in  a house  standing  at  the 
head  of  it,  Jules  Verne  wrote  his  “Trip  to  the  Moon,”  and  the 
projectile  from  which  his  hero  is  supposed  to  have  been 
propelled  to  the  moon  was  said  to  have  been  exploded  near 
the  corner  of  Plant  Avenue  and  what  is  now  Verne  Street. 

Beach  Place,  which  is  a short  distance  away,  was  so  named 
because  Rex  Beach  made  his  home  upon  it  for  a period  of 
years,  and  many  residents  of  Tampa  recall  him  with  interest. 

In  a stone’s  throw  of  these  two  streets,  on  Plant  Avenue,  is 
a house  where  Maurice  Thompson  began  the  composition  of 
4 * 


“Alice  of  Old  Vincennes”  while  on  a visit  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Ballard,  who  still  resides  in  the  neighborhood  in  a 
home  made  interesting  by  many  mementoes  of  her  distin- 
guished father  as  well  as  by  her  own  charming  personality. 

Many  literary,  musical,  and  artistic  celebrities  spend  their 
winters  in  Florida,  some  having  attractive  homes  and  giving 
color  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  locate. 

Lew  Wallace  is  said  to  have  written  “Ben  Hur”  at  Or- 
lando, and  just  three  miles  from  that  lovely  little  city,  at 
Winter  Park,  Irving  Batcheller,  Clinton  Scollard  and  his 
wife,  who  was  formerly  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  and  other 
writers  are  forming  a colony  to  which  they  repair  every  winter 
to  pursue  the  Muse  or  be  pursued,  as  one  may  look  at  it,  be- 
neath sunny  skies  and  amid  orange  groves  and  blooming 
flowers.  Irving  Batcheller  has  recently  completed  a novel 
founded  upon  the  Bible,  for  which  the  publishers  predict  a 
record  sale. 

So  Florida  is  sought  by  others  besides  land  sharks,  idle 
tourists,  and  invalids,  and  the  aesthetic  world  owes  much  to 
the  influence  of  its  beauty  and  genial  climate. 

Unique  War  Relic. 

A relic  of  the  War  between  the  States  the  like  of  which  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  within  the  Southern  States 
is  in  possession  of  H.  A1  Paul,  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

This  is  a complete  set  of  chessmen,  carved  with  a pocket- 
knife  from  beef  bones  left  from  his  daily  ration  while  in  a 
Yankee  prison  by  the  owner’s  brother,  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Paul, 
of  the  Alexandria  Riflemen,  of  Alexandria,  Va.  Half  of  the 
men  are  colored  red,  probably  with  poke  berries,  and  the 
other  half  remain  in  their  natural  color.  The  carving  is 
wonderfully  regular,  and  some  of  the  pieces,  as  the  knights 
and  castles,  are  as  dainty  and  delicate  as  Chinese  ivories. 

Captain  Paul  was  killed,  March  31,  1865,  just  six  days  be- 
fore the  surrender. 

His  brother  intends  giving  the  chess  set  to  some  Con- 
federate museum,  and  also  a pair  of  epaulets  and  some  cap 
ornaments  belonging  to  Captain  Paul. 


IN  FLORIDA. 

The  sky  is  ever  bluest 
And  friendship  is  the  truest 
And  enemies  the  fewest — 

In  Florida 

Sunshine  is  the  brightest. 

Merry  hearts  are  the  lightest. 

And  moonbeams  are  whitest — 

In  Florida 

Blue  lakes  are  the  clearest. 

Home  hearts  are  the  dearest. 

And  heaven  is  the  nearest — 

In  Florida 

Maidens  are  the  sweetest. 

Sailboats  are  the  fleetest. 

And  bungalows  the  neatest — 

In  Florida 

Sea  bathing  here  is  funny 
The  beach  is  fine  and  sunny 
And  it’s  worth  your  money — • 

In  Florida 

Lovers  are  the  boldest. 

Oranges  are  the  goldest. 

And  people  live  the  oldest — • 

In  Florida  — Selected. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF  FLORIDA. 

Governor  John  W.  Martin,  of  Florida,  is  among  the  young- 
est of  State  executives,  born  June  21,  1884  in  Martin, 
Marion  County.  His  ancestors  came  to  this  country  in  1680 
and  settled  in  Virginia,  and  seven  of  his  great-uncles  were  in 
Washington’s  army,  five  as  officers.  From  Virginia  part  of 


GOVERNOR  JOHN  W.  MARTIN. 


the  family  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  and  from  that  State 
on  to  Florida,  his  people  having  been  in  Florida  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years. 

Governor  Martin  began  the  pratice  of  law  in  1914;  was 
elected  mayor  of  Jacksonville  in  1917,  and  served  three  terms, 
during  which  he  brought  about  many  reforms  as  mayor  of 
that  progressive  city.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida  in  November,  1924,  by  a large  majority  over  five 
opponents.  He  has  succeeded  in  having  passed  every  measure 
he  advocated  before  the  legislature  and  has  put  into  operation 
many  splendid  measures  for  the  State. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 

“Florida,”  wrote  Sidney  Lanier  some  fifty  years  or  more 
ago,  “is  the  name  as  well  of  a climate  as  of  a country,”  and 
what  he  wrote  of  that  genial  clime  as  he  traveled  about  in 
search  of  healing  for  the  delicate  lungs,  injured  by  the  foul 
air  of  war  prisons,  makes  an  interesting  book  even  to-day. 
This  section  of  our  country  has  a more  even  temperature  than 
any  other.  Florida  has  more  sunshine  in  winter  and  less  in 
summer  than  the  Northern  States.  The  shortest  day  in 
Florida  is  only  about  three  hours  shorter  than  the  longest 
day,  and  this  partly  accounts  for  the  mildness  of  Florida 
winters  and  the  coolness  of  its  summers;  and  the  Gulf  Stream, 
brushing  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  State,  also  modifies 
the  climate. 

Of  Florida’s  early  history,  Lanier  also  wrote:  “The  history 
of  Florida  for  some  three  hundred  years  is  but  a bowl  of  blood, 
...  at  the  bottom  little  more  than  death  and  ilisappointment.” 


Indeed,  those  were  stormy  years  in  the  making  of  this  State 
which  now  presents  but  the  appearance  of  peace  and  beauty 
as  one  of  its  writers  so  feelingly  expresses  in  the  following; 

“Florida  is  an  emerald  kingdom  by  the  Southern  seas, 
fanned  by  zephyrs  laden  with  ozone  from  pines,  kissed  by 
passionate  sunbeams,  tempered  by  the  glorious  Gulf  Stream, 
watered  by  Lethe’s  copious  libations,  decked  with  palm  and 
pine,  flower  and  fern,  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  and 
lapped  in  the  gorgeous  folds  of  the  semitropical  zone. 

“Florida  is  a State  of  distances,  of  great  stretches  of  open 
country,  of  shimmering  lakes  fringed  with  moss-draped 
trees,  of  deep  blue  seas,  whose  rolling  waves  sound  to  the 
pulse  beat  of  the  ages;  of  cities,  of  towns,  of  farms,  of  fruit 
groves  and  gardens.  It  is  a State  of  amusements,  play- 
grounds, courting,  fishing,  yachting,  hunting,  golfing,  motor- 
ing, and  all  outdoor  sports.  It  is  a State  of  business,  of 
professions,  of  industries,  of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  de- 
velopment, of  investment,  of  profit,  of  progress. 

“Above  all,  Florida  is  the  habitation  of  one  and  a quarter 
millions  of  homogeneous  Caucasian  people  who  have  more 
than  a million  visitors  annually. 

“Her  lambent  rays  and  pleasant  ways 
Draw  millions  gold  from  many  lands: 

Her  future  years  are  without  fears. 

And  fortune  holds  her  outstretched  hands; 

Her  hopes  are  high  beneath  the  sky' 

Where  progress  speeds  on  elfin  wings; 

Her  pilgrims  roam,  though  far  from  home. 

And  feel  the  pulse  that  friendship  brings.” 

Florida  history  runs  back  to  its  discovery  on  March  27, 
1513,  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a Spanish  soldier  and  adven- 
turer, hunting  for  gold,  of  which  he  had  heard  fabulous 
stories.  He  landed  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  as  it  was  Easter  Sunday  (the  Pascua  Florida,  or  Feast 
of  Flowers),  the  flowery  land  thus  received  its  name.  Ponce 
de  Leon  also  began  a search  for  a wonderful  spring  whose 
magic  waters  would  bestow  eternal  youth.  Needless  to  say, 
his  long  search  was  fruitless  and  he  returned  home  a disap- 
pointed man.  He  came  back  four  years  later,  still  hunting 
for  gold  and  the  fabled  fountain,  but  the  natives  were  very 
hostile,  and  he  again  departed  no  richer  nor  younger,  but  he 
took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Thus  was  begun  the  bloody  periods  of  its  history.  There 
were  four  periods  of  history  under  Spain,  one  under  France, 
one  under  England,  one  under  the  Confederate  States,  and 
three  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  these  periods  running  as 
follows: 

Spain  had  it  from  1513  to  1563. 

France  had  it  from  1563  to  1723. 

Spain  had  it  from  1723  to  1763. 

Great  Britain  had  it  from  1763  to  1783. 

Spain  again  had  it  from  1783  to  1818. 

The  United  States  had  it  from  1818  to  1819. 

Spain  again  had  it  from  1819  to  1821. 

The  United  States  had  it  from  1821  to  1861. 

The  Southern  Confederacy  had  it  from  1861  to  1865. 

The  United  States  again  took  possession  in  1865. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  Florida  history  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  transfer  of  Florida  from  Spain  to  the  United  States 
with  all  that  diplomacy  connected  with  it.  Largely  to  make 
amends  to  General  Jackson  for  the  criticism  of  his  policy  in 
1818  in  Florida,  and  because  he  felt  strongly  concerning  this 
criticism,  was  the  military  governorship  offered  by  President 
Monroe  to  Jackson  and  accepted  by  him.  He  received  the 
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exchange  of  flags  at  Pensacola,  and  Gen.  Robert 
Butler  at  St.  Augustine.  The  ceremony  at  Pen- 
sacola was  most  modest  because  there  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  military  governor  a sympathy 
and  appreciation  for  the  unhappy,  departing 
Spanish.  During  General  Jackson’s  governor- 
ship he  was  mostly  concerned  with  the  establish- 
ing of  right  of  titles  to  land  and  with  Indian 
problems. — From  “Florida  History,”  by  Cath- 
erine Z.  Winter,  M.A. 


Gathered  from  the  State  Department. 


Florida  has  1,100  miles  of  sea  coast  and  35,- 
000  clear  lakes,  these  lakes  and  rivers  compris- 
ing nearly  3,000,000  acres.  Florida  has  some 
of  the  largest  springs  in  the  world,  hundreds 
of  springs  of  greatest  depth,  some  of  them  being 
ninety  feet  or  more  and  clear  as  crystal.  Florida 
has  rivers  that  come  to  the  surface  and  dive  be- 
neath the  earth,  only  to  reappear  again  farther 
on;  and  others  that  sink  not  to  appear  again. 

Florida  has  fossils  of  animals  that  roamed  her 
forests  before  man  came  to  inhabit  the  earth. 

Florida  has  the  largest  area  of  salt  fishing  waters  of  any 
State;  one  of  the  greatest  oyster  fisheries  is  at  Apalachicola. 

Florida  has  the  largest  forest  reserve  south  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  and  the  largest  forest  of  Tulium  Taxi- 
folium  trees  in  the  United  States. 

Florida  has  the  natural  wonder  of  the  Everglades — four 
million  acres,  much  of  which  is  being  drained  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Florida  has  the  largest  acreage  of  citrus  fruits  of  any  State, 
53,000  cars  of  citrus  fruits  being  shipped  from  the  State  an- 
nually. 

Florida  has  the  largest  winter-grown  vegetable  gardens  of 
any  State;  40,000  cars  are  shipped  from  the  State  annually. 


35.000. 000  acres  of  land. 

3.000. 000  acres  of  water. 

6.000. 000  acres  in  farms. 

2,500,000  acres  in  actual  cultivation. 

1,263,549  inhabitants. 

$580,000,000  assessed  valuation. 
$2,750,000,000  commercial  value. 

5.500  miles  of  railroads. 

1.500  miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads. 

7,700  miles  of  sand  clay  or  shell  roads. 
$25,000,000  invested  in  public  school  property. 
Cash  in  treasury  to  meet  all  obligations. 

No  State  debt. 

No  income  tax. 

No  inheritance  tax. 

Florida  spends 

$14,000,000  for  public  schools. 

$25,000,000  invested  in  public  school^property. 
$11,000,000  for  State  highways. 

Florida’s  annual  production 
$90,000,000  from  her  farms.  •' 

$150,000,000  from  her  factories. 

$30,000,000  from  her  Sawmills. 

$20,000,000  from  her  naval  stores. 

$15,000,000  from  her  fisheries. 

$16,000,000  from  her  minerals. 


THE  CAPITOL  AT  TALLAHASSEE. 


There  are  ten  million  acres  adapted  to  agriculture  in  the 
State,  2,500,000  now  in  cultivation. 

Her  2,000,000  acres  of  timber  are  furnishing  1,000,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  annually;  and  this  timber  also  yields  8,000,000 
gallons  of  turpentine  and  500,000  barrels  of  rosin. 

St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States;  has 
houses  over  three  hundred  years  old,  and  has  one  of  the  oldest 
forts  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Florida  makes  400,000,000  cigars  and  8,000,000,000  ciga- 
rettes  annually. 

More  artificial  ice  is  made  in  Florida  than  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  inventor  of  this  process.  Dr. 
John  Gorrie,  was  a son  of  this  State.  A memorial  to  this  great 
benefactor  of  humanity  stands  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Tallahassee. 

Florida  has 
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And  something  over  $100,000,000  from  her  annual  crop 
of  tourists. 

Florid.v  IX  THE  War  between  the  States. 

Although  no  great  battles  were  fought  on  Florida  soil,  the 
sons  of  that  State  were  fighting  in  all  of  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  gave  good  account  of  themselves  individually 
and  as  commands.  The  extensive  coast  line  of  the  State  had 
to  be  defended  against  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy,  and 
her  troops  were  stationed  at  various  points  on  picket  duty, 
and  there  were  numerous  forts  demanding  their  quota  of 
men  for  proper  defense.  Florida  not  only  furnished  her  quota 
of  troops  to  the  Confederate  army,  but  she  also  furnished 
leaders  who  aided  in  winning  many  of  the  great  battles.  Gen. 
Edmund  Kirby  Smith  was  a son  of  the  State  who  attained  the 
highest  military  rank,  being  made  a full  general,  and  he  was 
in  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  C.  S.  A., 
at  the  close.  Most  fittingly  has  the  State  placed  his  statue 
in  Statuary  Hall  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  as  her  most 
distinguished  son. 

Stephen  R.  Mallory  represented  the  State  in  the  cabinet 
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of  President  Davis  as  Secretary  of  the  Xa\w,  and  the  mar- 
velous work  accomplished  in  building  up  the  Confederate 
navy — practically  out  of  nothing — entitles  him  to  greater 
recognition  for  the  ability  thus  displayed.  He  held  this 
position  to  the  end  of  the  war,  being  the  only  member  of  the 
cabinet  holding  the  same  position  at  the  end  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Confederate  government. 

Of  other  military  leaders  furnished  by  Florida  during  the 
sixties  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Gen.  William  A.  Owens,  who  was  one  of  the  largest  planters 
of  the  State;  organized  the  1st  Florida  volunteer  independent 
company  in  Marion  County.  Ill  health  compelled  his  re- 
tirement from  military  service,  but  he  kept  up  his  work  for 
the  Confederacy  to  the  end. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Finegan,  placed  at  the  head  of  militar>- 
affairs  of  the  State  in  1861;  appointed  brigadier  general  in 
April,  1862,  commanding  the  districts  of  Middle  and  East 
Florida;  most  noted  battle  was  that  of  Olustee. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jesse  Johnson  Finley,  though  born  in  Tennessee, 
after  serving  as  captain  in  the  Seminole  War,  moved  to 
Florida; commanded  the  6th  Florida  Regiment; 
commissioned  brigadier  in  November,  1863. 

Maj.  Gen.  \\’illiam  Wing  Coring  served  in 
the  Seminole  War,  also  with  General  Scott 
in  the  Mexican  War;  commissioned  as  brig- 
adier at  the  beginning  of  the 
War  between  the  States;  com- 
manded a division  under  Polk 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

Gen.  Patton  Anderson,  another 
Tennesseean,  moved  to  Florida 
just  before  the  war  started  and 
commanded  the  1st  Florida  Regi- 
ment; was  promoted  succes- 
sively to  brigadier  and  then  to 
major  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Miller  was  com- 
missioned brigadier  in  .-\ugust,  1864,  and 
was  in  command  of  the  District  of  Florida 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Gen.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  an  Indianian,  a 
graduate  of  ^^'est  Point,  served  in  the  Semi- 
nole War;  espousing  the  cause  of  the  South, 
he  was  successively  a lieutenant,  major,  and 
chief  of  artillery;  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
in  September,  1862. 

Gen.  Martin  L.  Smith,  another  man  of 
Northern  birth  who  iought  for  the  South, 
was  a graduate  of  West  Point  and  hail 
fought  in  the  Mexican  War;  he 
resigned  his  commission  in  the 
United  States  Engineering  Corps 
in  April,  1861,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  South  and  was  at 
once  commissioned  major  in  the 
t'orps  of  Engineers;  commis- 
sioned brigadier  general  in  .-\pril, 
1862;  promoted  to  major  gen- 
eral in  November:  performeil 

important  duties  at  New  Orleans 
and  planned  and  constructed  the 
defenses  of  X'icksburg. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  S.  Walker, 
midshipman  in  the  I’niteil  States 
na\y,  was  a lieutenant  in  the 
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Mexican  War,  and  was  in  command  of  the  United  States  Ship 
Brooklyn  at  the  time  Fort  Pickens  was  threatened.  Upon 
the  secession  of  Florida  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  captain  of  infantry;  was  promoted  to  colonel 
and  then  to  brigadier  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Aylesworth  Perry,  a Massachusetts 
man,  who  first  went  to  Alabama,  then  to  Florida.  He  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  South,  raised  a company,  and  was  elected 
captain;  his  company  was  a part  of  the  2nd  Florida  Regiment, 
of  which  he  was  made  colonel  in  May,  1862;  after  his  recovery 
from  wounds  received  at  Frazier’s  Farm,  Va.,  he  was  com- 
missioned brigadier  general  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
newly  organized  Florida  Brigade. 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Brevard  commanded  a battalion  in  the 
brigade  of  General  Finegan,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Olustee;  was  later  in  the  fighting  in  Virginia,  and  was  made 
colonel  of  the  11th  Florida  in  August,  1864,  and  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  in  March,  1865. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Bullock  organized  a company,  and  was 
later  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  7th  Florida  Regiment; 
was  commissioned  colonel  in  June,  1862,  and  came  out  of  the 
Tennessee  campaign  as  brigadier  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  G.  M.  Davis  raised  a regiment  in  1861,  of 
which  he  was  made  colonel;  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
1st  Florida  and  put  in  command  of  the  provisional  forces  of 
East  Florida;  was  commissioned  brigadier  general  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  and  put  in  command  of  the  Department  of  East 
Tennessee. 

Maj.  J.  J.  Dickison,  serving  as  staff  officer  of  General  Hardee 
in  South  Carolina,  organized  a cavalry  company,  which  was 
made  an  artillery  company  later  on;  commanded  a company 
of  the  2nd  Florida;  in  1864,  Captain  Dickison  was  given  com- 
mand of  all  the  State  troops,  and  he  was  in  much  successful 
fighting;  at  Cedar  Keys  his  troops  were  outnumbered  six  to 
one,  but  drove  back  the  enemy. 


THE  YOUNGEST  CONFEDERATE. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Ironmonger,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  is 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Florida  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  is  doubtless  the  youngest  Confederate  veteran  of 
that  State,  and  possibly  of  any  State,  since  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly youthful  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  The  paternal 
side  of  his  family  were  Virginians  since  1653,  and  he  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  March  4,  1853,  the  day  Franklin 
Pierce  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States.  When 
Portsmouth  was  occupied  by  the  Federals  in  1861,  his  mother 
left  the  city  with  the  little  boy  and  his  three  sisters,  on  a flag 
of  truce  boat  for  City  Point,  on  the  James  River,  where  ther- 
entered  the  Confederate  lines  and  made  their  way  to  the  old 
plantation  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Rivanna  River,  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Richmond. 

“In  the  winter  of  1864,”  writes  Comrade  Ironmonger,  “I 
rode  horseback  to  the  Confederate  breastworks  at  Petersburg 
and  presented  myself  for  service  in  the  army,  being  then 
eleven  years  old.  I was  attached  to  the  16th  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, and  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  brigade  quartermaster, 
and  I served  as  his  courier  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  April  9,  1865.  During  a short  period  of  this 
time,  in  an  emergency,  I served  as  courier  for  Gen.  William 
Mahone,  commanding  Mahone’s  Division,  C.  S.  A.,  and  this 
service  came  very  near  costing  me  my  life,  but  I managed  to 
escape  the  enemy.  I was  present  at  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee’s  army  and  saw  what  happened;  was  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  house  in  which  the  formal  surrender  took  place.  I knew 
General  Lee,  and  conversed  with  him  the  next  morning.  I 
now  have  in  my  possession  the  original  parole  given  to  me  on 
the  morning  of  April  10,  1865,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

“ Appomatto.x  Courthouse,  Va.,  April  10,  1865. 

‘“The  bearer,  F.  M.  Ironmonger,  Jr.,  courier,  a paroled 
prisoner  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  has  permission 
to  go  to  his  home  and  there  remain  undisturbed. 

(Signed)  “ ‘ D.  A.  Weisiger,  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding.' 

“About  thirty  years  ago,  and  after  a thorough  investiga- 
tion, I was  presented  with  a handsome  gold  medal  in  the  shape 
of  a Maltese  Cross,  with  the  Confederate  battle  flag  on  it,  and 
the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  medal  reads:  ‘Presented 
by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  State  of  Florida, 
to  the  youngest  soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army,  1861-65.’ 

“I  am  at  present  Commander  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No. 
58  U.  C.  V.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  well  as  Adjutant  General 
and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Florida  Division,  U.  C.  V.” 

After  finishing  school  in  1872  young  Ironmonger  migrated 
to  New  York  City  and  became  bookkeeper  and  cashier  of  a 
big  business  house  employing  about  two  hundred  people  . 
Four  years  later  they  went  out  of  business,  then  he  entered 
the  transportation  business  and  served  in  an  official  capacity 
with  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company  over  thirty-three  years, 
retiring  in  1914  on  account  of  severe  injuries  received  the 
year  before.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
registration  of  Duval  County,  Fla.,  in  1916,  and  is  still 
holding  the  office.  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  annexed  a 
sweet  Florida  girl,  and  six  children  blessed  their  union.  Their 
home  is  in  Jacksonville,  on  a twenty-acre  estate. 

Comrade  Ironmonger  plans  to  be  at  Tampa,  and  hopes  to 
meet  some  of  the  comrades  of  war  times,  who  will  doubtless 
remember  the  little  boy  soldier. 
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WHY  WAS  THE  WAR,  1861-65? 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

There  is  a wide  impression  that  the  North  made  the  war 
to  free  the  negro  slaves  and  the  South  fought  for  slavery. 
For  certain  reasons — whether  good  or  bad — seven  cotton 
States  seceded,  while  other  Southern  States  refused  to  secede. 

Congress  was  in  session.  A peace  convention  was  held  by 
the  States  to  propose  measures  that  would  lead  the  seceded 
States  to  return.  Congress  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which,  if  adopted,  would  doubtless  have  led 
to  their  return.  When  Congress  expired,  March  4,  1861,  a 
special  session  of  the  Senate  convened.  There  was  no  talk 
about  war.  The  Senate  adjourned  March  28.  All  was  peace- 
ful and  quiet. 

History  tells  us  that  up  to  about  March  28,  1861,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  had  agreed  to  avoid  any  clashing 
with  the  seven  seceded  States,  and,  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumrer  being  in  need  of  provisions,  to  withdraw  these  troops 
and  abandon  the  forts  at  Charleston.  That  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  the  South  rejoiced. 

Then  came  a change  of  purpose.  To  understand  the  reason 
of  that  change,  let  us  look  at  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1859,  but  subsequently  made: 


Imports  (omitting  reexports) $317,863,053 

Exports:  Southern  origin 193,399,618 

Northern  origin 45,305,541 

Mixed  products 39,686,921 


$278,392,080 

Balance  against  us •. . .$  39,470,973 

Gold  and  silver  exported 57,502,305 


Our  surplus  balance $ 18,031,332 

Now  strike  off  the  Southern  exports,  and  how  could  the 
Northern  imports  be  paid  for? 

The  cotton  exports  were $161,434,923 

The  tobacco  in  leaf 21,074,038 


$182,508,961 

If  the  North  lost  these  exports,  how  could  she  pay  for  her 
imports?  Nine  governors  went  to  Washington,  and  war  was 
determined  on  to  save  to  Northern  commerce  the  exports  of 
the  South. 

Therefore,  the  New  York  Times,  on  March  30,  giving  ex- 
pression to  this  purpose,  said:  “With  us  it  is  no  longer  an 
abstract  question,  one  of  constitutional  construction,  or  re- 
served or  delegated  powers  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, but  of  material  existence  and  moral  position  both 
at  home  and  abroad.’’ 

No  longer  a question  of  legal  constitutional  right,  but  of 
material  existence.  The  Times  was  close  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  those  iileas  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
persuaded  to  bring  on  the  war  and  keep  the  South  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  North. 

Williout  regard  to  the  Constitution  and  abstract  rights, 
the  North  declared  itself  the  master  of  the  South  and  pro- 
posed to  maintain  her  mastery  by  tlie  heaviest  artillery. 

When  that  was  made  known,  the  other  Southern  States 
cast  their  fortunes  with  tlie  seceded  States.  If  they  had  to 
fight,  they  would  fight  for  and  with  the  .South,  and  not 


against  the  South.  It  was  a question  of  independence.  The 
South  fought  to  maintain  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  his  Inaugural,  March  4,  1865:  “Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  duration  which 
it  has  already  attained.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph 
and  a result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.’’ 

While  the  South  had  only  the  purpose  to  withstand  the 
invaders,  Mr.  Lincoln  perhaps  thought  that  the  Southern 
people  would  not  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  their  independence. 
And  possibly  had  he  realized  what  he  was  doing,  he  might  not 
have  started  the  war. 


THE  WHY  OF  OLUSTEE. 

BY  COL.  JOHN  C.  STILES,  BRUNSWICK,  GA. 

Some  of  US  are  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a great 
emancipator,  but  I am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  admit  that  the 
war-time  President  of  the  United  States  as  a politician  was 
supreme,  and  the  above-mentioned  battle  was  one  of  his  moves 
in  this  great  game. 

On  February  20,  1864,  the  New  York  Herald  said  that  if 
Florida  should  become  a loyal  State,  her  people  would  prob- 
ably vote  for  such  candidate  for  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  as  would  please  them  best,  and  that  an  ex- 
pedition under  General  Gilmore  went  to  that  State  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  enabling  loyal  people  to  bring  her  back  into 
the  Union.  On  February  14,  however,  Gen.  Trueman  Sey- 
mour, at  Jacksonville,  said  that  the  desire  of  Florida  to  come 
back  into  the  Union  was  at  that  time  a delusion,  as  that  State 
would  not  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  old  Union  until  more  im- 
portant successes  were  assured  and  actually  procured.  There- 
fore, this  doughty  warrior,  on  his  own  initiative  (according 
to  Gilmore),  hoping  to  achieve  such  result  and  incidentally 
reap  a great  personal  reward,  I judge,  brought  about  the 
affair  at  Olustee,  or,  as  we  call  it.  Ocean  Pond. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  attempt  a description  of  this 
battle,  as  it  has  already  been  most  ably  handled  by  par- 
ticipants on  our  side,  and  I will  give  only  what  General  Sey- 
mour thought  of  it  and  what  General  Gilmore  thought  of 
Seymour.  In  his  report,  the  latter  commander  says  that  he 
came  upon  the  entrenched  enemy,  and,  after  a severe  action 
against  superior  numbers,  decided  to  retire;  and  in  his  com- 
plimentary order  to  his  troops,  he  says  that  although  out- 
numbered they  had  fought  the  enemy,  who  was  holding  a 
position  chosen  by  himself,  and  had  stood  face  to  face  with 
him  for  four  hours,  and  when  the  conflict  was  over,  gave  the 
aforesaid  foe  rousing  cheers  of  defiance  before  leaving;  and 
while  there  was  perhaps  misfortune  in  being  repulsed,  there 
was  neither  disgrace  nor  disaster. 

General  Gilmore,  who,  I imagine,  would  gladly  have  shared 
in  any  honors  that  might  have  been  gathered  if  success  had 
resulted,  thought  otherwise,  however,  as  he  said  that  the 
entire  move  was  in  direct  disregard  of  his  instructions  and  the 
disastrous  ending  its  legitimate  fruit.  He  said  further  that 
there  was  no  disparity  in  numbers,  that  the  Confederates 
did  not  fight  behind  entrenchments  or  any  kind  of  defense, 
and  the  result  was  a decisive  defeat  upon  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  frustration  of  a well-planned  campaign. 

Well,  we  all  know  that  Florida  went  to  the  wall  with  the 
rest  of  us,  and  I imagine  that  the  only  votes  that  were  cast  in 
Florida  for  cither  Lincoln  or  McClellan  were  those  of  Union 
officials  or  soldiers  who  were  sojourners  in,  as  the  Jackson- 
ville radio  announcer  announces,  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

To-day,  February  21,  is  the  anniversary  of  this  fight. 
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“WAY  DOWN  UPON  THE  SWANEE  RIVER.” 

BY  JOHN  GRIMBALL  WILKINS,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  tells  us  that  the 
Suwannee  River  is  just  a lazy  little  stream  that  forms  some  sort 
of  outlet  to  the  Okefinokee  Swamp  in  Northern  Florida;  but 
the  folks  of  the  South  will  never  believe  that  the  Suwannee 
River  is  just  a slow-moving  little  creek.  It  will  take  more  than 
the  Geological  Survey  up  in  Washington  to  make  us  believe 
that. 

. The  Suwannee  River  is  a beautiful,  quiet  stream,  running 
out  there  in  the  magic  moonlight  of  old  Dixie,  where  the  long- 
ago  memories  come  so 
vividly  across  the  waters, 
for 

“Dere’s  where  my  heart 
is  turning  eber, 

Dere’s  wha’  de  old 
folks  stay.” 

,JNo  song  in  all  this  wide 
world  can  bring  sweeter 
recollections,  joyous,  yet 
just  a little  sad,  than 
■“Way  Down  upon  the 
Swanee  River.” 

Stephen  C.  Foster 

must  have  loved  the 
land  of  cotton  fields, 
for  he  has  given  us  three 
songs  which  will  live  as 
long  as  we  have  a Dixie- 
land: “Old  Black  Joe,” 

“My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  and  “Way 

Down  upon  the  Swanee 
River,”  and  yet  he  was 
not  a Southerner. 

The  Swanee  River 
runs  somewhere  in  this 
old  South  of  ours.  To 
us  it  is  not  on  any  map 
but  that  of  dreams  down 
on  the  plantation,  where 
the  full  moon  is  shining 
over  the  tall  pines  and 
sending  its  silver  light 
across  the  wide  piazza 
at  the  old  place,  and 
along  the  big  steps. 

If  you  listen  to-night 
you  may  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  childhood  singing  out  there 
in  the  summer  evening,  “Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River, 
far,  far  away.” 

When  you  are  feeling  kind  of  lonesome,  your  mind  sort 
of  drifting  back  yonder,  these  old  songs  seem  so  full  of 
sweetness,  so  crowded  with  recollections  of  happier  days  than 
these,  for  you  would  often  listen  to  the  voices  now  gone  sing- 
ing “In  the  Evening  by  the  Moonlight”  and  “Way  Down 
upon  the  Swanee  River”  in  that  good  old  summer  time, 
when  the  partridges  were  calling  out  there  in  the  old  broom 
fields,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees  would  be  falling  over  the 
big  columns  of  the  front  piazza,  “Away  Down  South  in 
Dixie.” 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  will  never  be  able  to 


locate  exactly  the  situation  of  the  Swanee  River,  for  its 
silver  waters  in  the  moonlight  run  all  over  the  entire  South- 
land, and  you  can  hear  “the  banjo  tumming  down  in  my  good 
old  home”  and  see  “One  little  hut  among  the  bushes,  one 
that  I love.” 

Just  leave  the  “Swanee”  River  off  the  great  map  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  magic  and  soft  music  of  that  old  song 
has  made  too  many  hearts  happy.  What  does  it  really  matter 
if  it  is  just  a tiny  creek,  for  in  our  memories  it  is  bigger  than 
the  Mississippi  in  flood.” 

And  yet  Stephen  C.  Foster  went  cold  and  often  hungry  in 
New  York  streets  trying  to  sell  his  songs  that  have  made  the 

world  dream  beautiful 
dreams.  Foster  needs 
no  monuments  here  in 
Dixieland  except  his 
songs,  which  are  worth 
more  to  the  longing 
hearts  of  folks  than  all 
the  great  monuments 
since  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the 
worlds.  For  the  sweet 
beauty  of  “The  Swanee 
River”  touches  the  very 
soul  and  heart  of  all  of  us 
and  the  monuments  only 
interest  the  eye.  The 
“Swanee  River”  rises 
somewhere  in  the  Old 
South  of  ours  and  is 
always  flowing  gently 
through  our  sweetest 
dreams.  When  the  sun- 
light is  falling  over 
Dixie,  or  the  stars  are 
shining  down  on  its 
quiet  waters  in  the  even- 
ings, you  think  of  the 
“little  hut  among  the 
bushes,”  and  when  the 
summer  comes  and  the 
days  get  dry  and  warm, 
you  can  “see  the  bees 
a-hummin’  all  around 
the  comb.” 

So  let  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey 
tell  us  that  the  Suwannee 
River  is  just  a little 
stream  in  Northern  Flor- 
ida that  is  a sort  of  out- 
let  of  Okefinokee  Swamp.  We  don’t  care,  for  in  this 
beautiful  old  South  of  ours,  where  the  jessamine  climbs  the 
bushes  and  the  cotton  is  white  in  the  fields,  we  know  of  a 
little  river  that  only  flows  through  memories.  It  is  always 
peaceful  under  the  stars  or  out  in  the  soft  sunlight,  for  it 
is  the  little  stream  near  home;  and  in  our  dreams  we  drift 
with  the  slow-moving  current  and  live  again  the  days  of  that 
old  life  which  was  the  inspiration  of  the  song. 

“All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation, 

Sadly  I roam. 

Still  longin’  for  the  old  plantation, 

And  for  de  old  folks  at  home.” 
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“IF  YOU  LOVE  ME." 

Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Catawba  Lowry,  of  Yorkville, 
S.  C.,  WITH  Extracts  from  His  Diary, 

Kept  in  the  Trenches. 

COMPILED  BY  MRS.  ELIZ.ABETH  FRY  P.AGE,  T.AMP.A,  FL.A. 

“I  wish  this  book  to  be  kept  inviolate.  Remember  this! 
Do  not  disfigure  it,  but  keep  it  sacred.  I desire  to  keep  it  as 
long  as  I live,  for  certain  reasons.  When  I am  away,  guard  it 
with  care,  if  you  love  me.  This  is  my  wish.” 

These  instructions,  written  upon  the  flyleaf  of  the  diary  of 
a young  South  Carolina  soldier  of  the  sixties  bring  quick  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  even  a stranger  in  this  twentieth  century,  if 
that  one  be  privileged  to  see  a certain  beautiful  rosewood  box 
reverently  opened,  and  a tattered,  age-yellowed  book  re- 
moved with  all  the  dignity  of  a ceremonial. 

This  diary,  kept  by  the  ardent  hand  of  one  of  the  youngest 
sons  of  the  South  to  enter  the  War  between  the  States,  is  the 
most  treasured  possession  of  Dr.  Sumter  L.  Lowry,  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  City  Commissioner  of  Tampa  and  Executive  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  coming  reunion. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  and  historic  volume  was 
Samuel  Catawba  Lowry,  older  brother  of  Dr.  Lowry,  who 
w'as  killed  July  30,  1864,  at  Petersburg,  \'a.,  during  the  battle 
of  the  Crater.  This  young  hero  lacked  two  months  of  being 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  having,  as  he  states  in  his  record,  “obtained 
the  consent  of  my  parents,  after  worrying  them  out  begging 
them,  and  having  two  uncles  in  the  company,”  the  Carolina 
Rifles,  commanded  at  that  time  by  young  Lowry’s  uncle, 
Capt.  William  B.  Wilson,  with  another  uncle,  J.  W.  Avery,  as 
first  lieutenant. 

Like  most  of  the  soldiers  of  the  South,  Young  Lowry  had 
with  him  a negro  body  servant,  Henry  Avery,  but  for  whose 
faithfulness  this  treasured  book  would  never  have  been  re- 
covered, or  the  body  of  the  beloved  young  man  returned  to 
its  native  soil.  These  negro  boys,  the  diary  tells  us,  “added 
a great  deal  to  our  amusement  by  telling  their  wonderful 
tales  and  singing  songs  around  the  camp  fires  at  night.” 

The  author  tells  how'  the  soldiers  spent  their  leisure,  as  well 


as  about  their  drills  and  camp  duties.  He  gives  intimate  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  officers  and  distinguished  visitors  and 
of  comrades;  and  describes  in  detail  each  move  of  his  com- 
pany from  place  to  place.  The  literary  quality  of  the  journal 
is  most  unusual  for  so  young  a lad,  whose  wonderful  power  of 
observation,  discrimination,  and  gift  of  language  would  have 
made  of  him  a writer  of  force  and  ability.  In  addition  to  the. 
interesting  daily  chronicle  of  events,  the  book  contains  g 
number  of  poems  and  essays  upon  subjects  pertinent  to  the 
times  which  further  emphasize  Mr.  Lowry’s  literary  gilts. 

Samuel  Lowry  was  wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, a stirring  account  of  which  he  gives.  He  was  shot  through 
the  thigh,  and  there  was  no  ambulance  corps  or  Red  Cross 
worker  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Xo,  indeed,  the  gritty  young 
Southerner  hobbled  off  the  field,  lay  down  until  the  fighting 
stopped,  and  “as  the  retreating  foe  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, I got  up  on  my  legs  again  and  commenced  to  hobble 
along.  I found  myself  very  weak  and  stiff,  just  able  to  limp 
along,  but  I assure  you  it  afforded  me  infinite  satisfaction,  as 
I knew  when  I could  walk  that  my  leg  was  not  broken.  I 
hobbled  up  to  Mrs.  Chinn’s  house,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  where  I w'as  wounded,  and  there  I fortunately’  met  one 
from  our  company,  William  Clark,  who  kindly  assisted  me, 
bound  up  my  leg,  and  gav’e  his  blanket  and  oilcloth  to  me. 
I will  never  forget  this  kindness.  He  evinced  a warm  heart 
and  showed  brotherly  feeling,  as  a soldier  should,  for  his 
comrade  in  arms.  Poor  fellow,  he  afterwards  received  his 
death  wound  on  the  field  of  Sharpsburg. 

“I  went  into  the  cellar  of  the  house  and  lay  down  for  the 
night,  perfectly  easy  and  contented.  I got  a soldier  to  fill  my 
canteen  with  water,  and  I used  that  simple,  but  most  healing, 
restorative  on  my  wound,  just  pouring  it  on  the  spot  to  keep 
the  fever  out  of  it.  I finally  got  a young  \'irginia  doctor  to 
bind  up  my  leg,  and  felt  very  comfortable  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Captain  Avery,  my  uncle,  who  was  looking  for  me  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  found  me  about  twelve  o’clock  that  night  in  good 
spirits,  and  left  me,  promising  to  have  me  carried  off  in  the 
morning,  which  he  did.  I considered  myself  truly  fortunate  in 
getting  into  that  cellar,  for  it  not  only  rained,  but  a night 
amid  the  dead  and  dying  is  not  very  pleasant.  I was  partially 
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shielded  from  the  discordant  sounds  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  but  I heard  enough  to  appall  the  ear  of  the  most  hard- 
hearted stoic.  Discordant  sounds  rent  the  air — yells,  shrieks, 
piteous  groans,  and  cries  of  suffering  reached  the  ear  from 
every  side.  I spent  the  night  very  comfortably,  in  fact,  I 
slept,  though  you  may  think  it  strange,  but  I did.  Morn  at 
last  appeared,  damp  hazy,  chilly;  the  smoke  of  battle  yet 
hovered  over  Manassas,  and  the  bodies  ol  ten  thousand  dead 
bespotted  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  sun  of  austerity  never 
shone  on  a more  desolate  scene. 

“About  eleven  o’clock,  my  uncle  came  after  me,  and  I was 
carried  out  on  a litter,  placed  in  a wagon  with  three  others 
of  my  regiment,  and  we  were  hauled  off  the  battle  field  to  the 
camp  hospital.  I would  not  go  in  the  hospital,  but  with 
Lieutenants  Logan  and  Moore,  and  my  cousin,  W.  Dunovant, 
all  wounded,  put  up  a shanty  and  stayed  in  the  woods.  We 
had  a couple  of  servants,  and  did  very  well.  We  lay  here 
three  or  four  days,  when  we  were  carried  to  Warrenton,  and 
here  we  hired  a little  private  house  and  put  up  for  good.  I 
cannot  pay  too  great  a tribute  to  the  ladies  of  Warrenton, 
\'a.  We  were  treated  with  every  kindness  by  these  noble- 
hearted  women.  We  were  supplied  with  every  comfort,  and 
their  continued  solicitude  and  watchful  presence  threw  a 
halo  of  joy  over  our  suffering.  The  kind-hearted  old  ladies,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  damsels,  united 
in  their  mutual  efforts  for  our  comfort.  God  bless  and  forever 
protect  them!” 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home,  Mr.  Lowry  took 
a furlough,  and  in  a few  months  had  recovered  entirely  from 
his  wound,  but  was  discharged  from  service  because  he  was 
under  age  and  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  Arsenal,  the  State 
military  institution  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

However,  after  about  three  months,  the  young  patriot  be- 
gan to  grow  restless.  His  fighting  blood  had  been  aroused  by 
his  military  experiences,  and  he  longed  to  get  back  into  the 
service;  so  he  tried  to  organize  a company  of  volunteers  among 
the  cadets  in  the  school.  When  the  commandant  heard  a 
rumor  of  this,  he  summoned  the  cadet  corps,  formed  them  in 
line  upon  the  campus,  and  demanded  that  all  implicated 
should  step  forward.  Samuel  C.  Lowry  instantly  obeyed, 
stepping  out  of  line  and  declaring  himself  the  instigator.  He 
then  called  upon  his  followers  to  join  him.  Twenty-six  cadets 
surrounded  him,  without  hesitation,  and  they  v/ere  all  dis- 
missed from  school. 

Young  Lowry  then  went  to  the  home  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Edward  Avery,  near  Yorkville,  S.  C.,  and  with  his 


adherents  tried  to  organize  a 
cavalry  company,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  securing  the  num- 
ber necessary,  so  he  and  three 
of  his  friends  joined  Company 
F,  17th  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Col.  F. 
W.  McMaster.  Of  the  four 
intrepid  youths,  only  one  ever 
returned. 

The  second  section  of  the 
diary  was  begun  on  Sullivan’s 
Island,  January  22,  1864,  and 
Lowry  reports  that  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  his  old 
comrades  in  arms.  On  the 
24th,  being  Sunday,  he  took 
a walk  down  the  island  and 
went  through  Fort  Moultrie, 
to  review  her  defenses.  “Find 
them  remarkably  strong,  15-inch  guns  pointing  from  every  em- 
brasure, ready  to  belch  forth  destruction  to  the  hireling  foe. 
Got  a splendid  view  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  Yankee  works  on 
Morris  Island.  Sumter  is  awfully  battered.  One  side  is  a 
pile  of  ruins,  yet  her  glorious  flag  floats  in  haughty  defiance 
over  her  now  hallowed  ground.  May  she  ever  be  as  she  is 
now — triumphant.  The  Yankees  throw  an  occasional  shell 
over  to  our  island,  but  generally  keep  up  a continual  bombard- 
ment of  Charleston.  Returned  along  the  beach  to  camp.” 
Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Lowry’s  regiment  was  given  marching 
orders  and  continued  to  move  until  it  reached  the  hotly  con- 
tested soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,  halting  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Petersburg,  where  he  writes:  “We  are  now  in  the  vicinity 
of  Petersburg  and  have  heard  the  enemy’s  and  our  pickets 
firing  all  day.  Had  a terrific  battle  here  two  days  ago,  a com- 
plete victory  for  us.  We  expect  to  go  into  battle  at  any 
moment.  I am  now  within  one  mile  of  my  granduncle,  John 
Avery.  General  Lee  has  so  far  whipped  old  Grant.  We  got  a 
thorough  wetting  to-day  from  rain.  In  coming  here  on  the 
train,  we  saw  the  effects  of  the  Yankee  raiders  on  the  P.  & W. 
Railroad.  Houses  burned,  track  torn  up,  dead  horses,  etc. 
General  Walker  is  now  in  command  of  our  brigade,  four 
regiments  altogether.  This  evening  we  received  orders  to 
move  to  Battery  No.  5,  along  the  line  of  breastworks,  about 
half  a mile  away.  We  marched  out  there  and  hope  to  stay 
there  awhile,  for  it  is  a splendid  place  to  fight.” 

The  date  of  the  last  entry  was  May  19,  1864.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Howlett’s  Farm,  in  which  the  Yankees 
lost  from  three  to  four  thousand,  and  the  Confederates  about 
one  thousand.  May  20. 

On  May  22,  while  under  continuous  fire,  the  young  soldier 
writes:  “The  enemy  has  been  making  demonstrations  on  our 
right  and  left  all  day,  but  are  always  driven  back  after  sharp 
fighting.  Awful  hungry!  Can  get  nothing  to-day  but  dry 
cornbread  and  some  ice  that  we  found  in  an  ice  house.” 

From  here -on,  the  journal  is  keenly  interesting.  Digging 
trenches,  and  being  compelled  to  stay  in  them  most  of  the 
time,  expecting  attack  at  any  moment,  discomfort,  hunger, 
monotony,  mud,  vermin,  news  of  friends  slain  or  captured, 
all  the  fortunes  of  war;  but  the  writer  says:  “We  endure 
cheerfully,  and  confidently  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
we  can  realize  the  scenes  set  forth  in  that  enchanting  song, 
‘When  This  Cruel  War  Is  Over.’  We  have  been  in  the 
trenches  now  twenty  days  without  relief,  and  there  is  no 
telling  how  much  longer  we  will  stay.  Lee’s  success  is  so 
far  uninterrupted.  No  news  from  home.  Mail  irregular.” 
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On  July  20,  Lowry  writes:  “It  is  feared  the 
enemy  are  tunneling  under  our  lines,  and  as  right 
in  our  front  is  the  most  favorable  spot  for  such 
works,  and  as  a battery  is  also  here,  we  are  pre- 
paring for  such  a device  by  digging  a tunnel  all 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  battery  to  meet  theirs, 
if  they  have  any.” 

The  diary  stops  J uly  25,  with  the  comment : ‘ ‘ All 
quiet.  Go  back  to  the  ditches  to-night.” 

The  young  soldier,  Samuel  Catawba  Lowry, 
was  killed  just  five  days  later,  July  30,  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Crater.  The  battle  followed 
the  explosion  and  lasted  all  day.  Mr.  Lowry 
fell  four  or  five  hours  after  the  mine  was  sprung, 
while  leading  the  men  of  his  company  to  action. 

His  officers  had  either  been  killed  or  wounded, 
and  he  was  promoted  by  fate  and  his  own  vali- 
ant courage  to  the  captaincy,  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle, yielding  his  life,  at  the  tender  age  of  nine- 
teen and  a half  years,  for  the  cause  so  dear  to  him. 

Henry  Avery,  his  faithful  negro  servant,  found 
his  body  after  the  battle,  and  by  what  seemed 
almost  a miracle  in  the  confusion  and  excitement 
of  the  time,  succeeded  in  getting  his  beloved 
master’s  remains  and  this  treasured  diary  through 
the  lines  and  back  to  the  old  home. 

When  the  body  arrived,  the  sorrowing  family  was  accom- 
panied to  the  train  by  Major,  a handsome  dog  which  had  been 
the  beloved  pet  of  the  young  soldier.  The  animal  seemed  to 
understand  and  feel  deeply  the  tragedy  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  next  morning  Major’s  dead  body  was  found  outside  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  his  master  had  spent  his  last  night 
under  the  familiar  roof. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  South’s  gallant  and  promising 
young  sons  and  of  the  book  which  meant  so  much  to  him. 

“When  I am  away,  guard  it  with  care,  if  you  love  me,”  he 
plead.  He  is  “away,”  dear  lad,  and  those  who  love  him  con- 
tinue to  guard  his  precious,  blood-bought  record  with  reverent 
care. 

A MISSING  PAGE. 

BY  MISS  NANNIE  DAVIS  SMITH,  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Biography,  defined  as  the  history  of  a person’s  life  and 
character,  should  not  only  relate  personal  achievements,  but 
something  of  family  ties.  This  missing  page  in  biographies  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  I,  his  grandniece,  shall  endeavor  to  supply. 

Anna,  his  best-loved  sister,  was  seventeen  years  old  when 
the  baby  brother  became  her  especial  charge,  and  after  she 
married  he  often  visited  Locust  Grove  Plantation,  twenty 
miles  from  their  parent's  home,  near  Woodville,  Miss.  Born 
to  the  saddle,  the  little  lad  covered  these  miles  on  horseback. 
In  his  sister’s  bedroom,  he  slept  in  a large  crib  on  rockers, 
which,  known  thereafter  as  “Uncle  Jeff’s  cradle,”  served  four 
generations,  our  grandmother  making  a point  that  each  of 
lier  dozen  grandchildren  and  several  great-grandchildren 
should  be  rocked  in  it.  This  venerable  relic,  which  figured 
conspicuously  during  the  Atlanta  Exposition  thirty-odd  years 
ago,  is  now  deiiosited  in  the  annex  at  Howard  Memorial  Hall, 
New  Orleans. 

My  grandmother's  most  cherished  possession  was  a cameo 
brooch,  the  only  ornament  1 ever  saw  her  wear.  The  fol- 
lowing note  accompanied  the  gift: 

“3rd  April,  1851. 

“ My  Pear  Sister:  I send  you  a cameo  likeness  and  hope  thus 
to  make  my  peace  with  you  for  the  failure  to  present  you  on 
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a former  occasion  with  a daguerreotype.  It  is  set  in  a breast- 
pin that  it  may  be  brought  very  near  to  you,  and  that  in  this 
manner  I may  have  renewed  the  happy  days  of  childhood 
when  my  sweet  sister  held  me  in  her  arms.  During  this 
summer  I expect  to  visit  y'ou.  In  che  meantime  accept  my 
love  and  present  me  affectionately  to  all  your  family. 

“Your  brother  Jeff.” 

A daughter  of  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Smith  inherited  the  cameo 
likeness  and  bequeathed  it  to  Winnie  Davis,  whose  middle 
name  was  chosen  by  her  father  as  a compliment  to  his  sister 
Anna.  Despite  the  difference  in  our  ages,  Winnie  and  I were 
very  congenial.  We  liked  the  same  books,  enjoying  them 
doubly  by  reading  aloud  in  turn. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  “Uncle  Jeff”  is  when,  after  the 
war  with  Mexico,  he  visited  his  favorite  sister,  my  grand- 
mother. Playing  near  her  door,  I saw  a strange  gentleman 
approaching,  who,  though  supported  by  a crutch,  bore  himself 
right  soldierly.  Joyful  exclamations  speedily  established  my 
hero’s  identity,  and  his  invariable  tenderness  with  children 
won  devoted  affection  that  through  the  coming  years  was  to 
know  neither  shadow  nor  turning.  I already  adored  “Aunt 
Varina,”  who,  during  her  husband’s  absence,  had  often  been 
our  guest,  petting  me  to  my  heart’s  content.  Accounting 
for  her  partiality,  she  explained:  “O,  you  were  such  a quirky 
little  thing”  (whatever  that  may  mean).  The  sorest  disap- 
pointment of  my  girlhood  was  being  prevented  through  the 
fortunes  of  war  from  accepting  this  beloved  aunt’s  urgent 
invitation  to  visit  them  in  Richmond.  On  those  troublous 
times  I will  not  linger.  They  who  suffered  and  live  to  tell 
the  tale  need  no  reminder. 

When  released  from  Fortress  Monroe,  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  President  Davis’s  first  pilgrimage  was  to  the  homes  of 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Smith  and  Mrs.  William  Stamps, 
residents,  rcspectiveh’,  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Their 
reunion  after  so  many  vicissitudes  was  an  event  not  easih' 
forgotten  by  the  members  of  three  generations  assembled  to 
welcome  their  revered  kinsman.  His  tender  solicitude  for 
the  sister  who  had  cradled  him  in  her  arms,  the  graceful 
courtesy  with  which  he  escorted  her  to  her  table,  his  chi\'alrous 
manner,  stamped  him  unmistakably  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  Then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  it  was  not  time  that  had 
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aged  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  and  whitened  his  hair 
as  with  the  snows  of  many  winters,  but  “man’s  inhumanity 
to  man.”  Still  he  retained  an  erect  military  bearing,  of  which 
not  even  death  could  rob  him,  and  a certain  magnetism  dis- 
tinctly his  own. 

The  next  stopping  place,  Vicksburg,  was  where  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Davis  then  resided.  His  equally  brilliant  intellect  and 
conversational  powers  made  an  interchange  of  thought  be- 
tween these  brothers  a rare  treat.  The  days  that  followed 
were  red-letter  days.  At  Jackson,  Miss.,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Humphreys  gave  them  a royal  reception.  All  along  their 
route  were  enthusiastic  greetings,  making  this  home-coming  of 
the  South’s  chosen  chief  an  ovation.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  was  a visit  to  Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Davis,  a lovely  old  lady 
whom  her  brother-in-law  justly  numbered  among  “the  salt 
of  the  earth.”  On  our  return  trip,  at  Canton,  a bevy  of 
beautiful  girls  boarded  the  car  to  pay  their  respects.  Of 
course,  the  President  claimed  a kiss  from  each,  whereupon 
Mrs.  Davis,  being  asked  didn’t  she  object  to  such  gallantry, 
replied:  “O,  they  are  not  always  pretty  girls.  He  has  to  kiss 
the  old  women  too,  and  then  I get  my  revenge.” 

Later,  in  his  retirement,  I had  for  years  the  privilege  of 
closer  association  with  my  illustrious  kinsman  than  any  mem- 
ber of  our  family  except  his  own  daughters,  by  which  endear- 
ing term  he  always  addressed  me.  Such  intimate  companion- 
ship, enjoyed  through  several  summers,  was  itself  a liberal 
education  apart  from  meeting  gifted  and  cultured  people, 
who  gathered  around  “The  Sage  of  Beauvoir.”  Both  he  and 
his  wife  wished  me  to  remain  with  them  permanently.  Final- 
ly, after  arrangements  were  completed  for  writing  his  auto- 
biography, I was  offered  the  position  of  amanuensis.  Aunt 
Varina  exclaimig:  “Take  him  at  his  offer.  Pve  wanted  you 
all  your  life.”  But  alas!  only  an  introductory  chapter  had 
been  dictated  ere  “the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl 
was  broken.”  "Together  his  devoted  wife  and  I had  nursed 
him  through  previous  illnesses,  apparently  more  serious,  and 
together  we  shared  those  last  anxious  vigils.  Threatening 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  we  thought  his  splendid  constitu- 
tion would  triumph.  Suddenly  a violent  ague  seized  him — ■ 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Though  unable  to  speak,  he  re- 
mained perfectly  conscious,  and  when  attendant  physicians 
sought  to  make  him  more  comfortable,  he  turned  himself 
without  assistance,  closed  his  eyes  “as  one  who  lies  down  to 
pleasant  dreams,”  and  fell  asleep.  Of  watchers  in  that  death 
chamber  few  are  alive  who  witnessed  the  passing  of  a great 


soul.  Members  of  his  family  attending  the  impressive 
funeral,  the  solemn  service  conducted  by  Bishop  Galagher 
(a  Confederate  soldier  before  he  became  a soldier  of  the  cross), 
all  have  joined  the  silent  majority.  I,  his  grandniece,  nearing 
my  eighty-sixth  milestone,  am  the  oldest  surviving  relative 
of  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  “Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis,”  by  his  wife,  are  so 
comprehensive,  so  charmingly  told  that  they  leave  little  to 
be  added,  but  personal  reminiscences  will  doubtless  always 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  admire  this  really  great  charac- 
ter. 

Three  public  utterances  by  my  revered  uncle,  Jefferson 
Davis,  stand  forth  as  vividly  as  when  they  were  delivered. 
In  the  first  he  urged  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  War,  willingly  relinquishing  his  own  claims  in  their 
behalf.  On  another  occasion,  at  Mississippi  City,  July,  1878, 
he  made  a beautiful  address  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  which 
the  Northern  press,  for  motives  best  known  to  themselves, 
represented  as  inciting  rebellion.  Somebody  whispered  that 
Father  Ryan  was  present,  and,  being  triumphantly  located, 
all  travel-stained,  he  responded,  concluding  an  eloquent 
eulogium  by  predicting  that  when  traducers  had  passed  into 
oblivion,  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  would  go  sounding 
down  the  corridors  of  time. 

On  March  10,  1886,  President  Davis  attended  and  made  a 
speech  at  the  presentation  of  his  birthplace  to  the  Baptist 
congregation  erecting  a memorial  church  on  the  spot.  By 
some  chance,  his  father’s  house  had  been  built  across  the 
boundary  separating  Christian  and  Todd  Counties,  making 
it  uncertain  in  which  one  Jefferson  Davis  was  born.  When 
asked  to  settle  this  important  question,  he  said:  “Though 
present  on  the  occasion,  I am  least  qualified  to  testify.” 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  names  of  three  mile- 
stones along  Jefferson  Davis’s  journey  through  life  are  of 
similar  significance.  At  Fairview  he  entered  upon  that 
journey:  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista  he  won  imperishable 
fame;  Beauvoir,  the  haven  of  his  declining  years,  was  where 
he  wrote  “his  life  work  for  his  countrymen.” 

“Leader  of  the  men  in  gray. 
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Chieftain — truest  of  the  true — • 
Write  our  story  as  you  may. 

And  you  did;  but  even  you 
With  your  pen  could  never  write 
Half  the  story  of  our  land.” 


A Wonderful  Memory 

Mr.  Davis  never  forgot  anybody.  He  was  one 
day  addressing  a crowd  when  a snowy-haired  old 
man  on  the  outskirts  expressed  a desire  to  greet 
the  speaker,  whom  he  had  known  and  served 
under  during  the  Mexican  W’ar.  A friend  offered 
to  introduce  him,  but  the  old  man  declined  and, 
going  up  to  Mr.  Davis,  offered  him  his  hand  and 
asked  if  he  remembered  him.  Mr.  Davis  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  him  for  a moment,  his  mouth  twitched, 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed:  “Ward, 
snow  has  fallen  on  your  head  since  I last  saw  you !” 
And  that  was  about  forty  years  before  the  meet- 
ing.— Reminiscences  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
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THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN  OF  FORREST’S  CAVALRY. 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  DINKINS,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Forrest’s  last  campaign  began  after  Hood’s  army  had  safely 
landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Bainbridge, 
December  27,  1864. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  nothing  in  the  annals  of 
war  excelled  in  brilliancy  the  qualities  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Confederate  rear  guard,  from  Columbia  to  the  river. 
And  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  lived  a man  who  displayed, 
under  similar  circumstances,  greater  resources  than  Forrest 
did  on  that  retreat. 

It  was  due  to  him  that  Hood’s  army  crossed  the  river  in 
safety.  A few  days  after  the  army  had  gone  into  camp, 
about  Tuscumbia,  Forrest  reported  to  General  Hood  that  his 
men  and  horses  needed  rest  and  food.  He  was,  therefore,  per- 
mitted to  go  south,  where  forage  could  be  obtained.  We 
reached  Corinth  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  from  which  place 
all  the  men  from  West  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  were  fur 
loughed  and  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  for  fresh  horses  and 
clothing.  Ross’s  Brigade  ot  Texans  and  Buford’s  Kentucky 
Brigade  were  cut  off  from  their  homes  and  consequently  re- 
mained in  camp. 

Forrest  established  his  headquarters  at  X’erona,  a small 
place  fifty  miles  south  of  Corinth,  where  he  remained  until 
near  the  1st  of  March,  and  was  actively  employed  looking 
after  every  detail,  such  as  the  shoeing  of  horses,  repairing 
harness,  collecting  stragglers,  etc.  While  at  Verona  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  general  and  assigned  to  command 
of  all  the  cavalry  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana. 

In  the  meantime,  the  furloughed  men  had  all  returned. 
The  force  assigned  to  Forrest  was  so  widely  scattered  that 
he  wrote  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  department,  setting  forth  his  aims,  and  suggested  that 
the  cavalry  be  brought  together  into  one  effective  body.  The 
troops  were  thus  reorganized,  and  those  from  the  same  State 
were  brigaded  together.  General  Chalmers  was  placed  over 
the  division  made  up  of  Mississippians;  General  Buford  over 
the  division  constituted  of  the  Alabama  and  Kentucky  troops; 
while  Jackson  commanded  the  Tennessee  and  Texas  regiments. 

Chalmers’s  Division  was  composed  of  three  brigades,  com- 
manded by  Brig.  Gens.  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Wirt  Adams, 
and  Peter  B.  Starke. 

Jackson’s  Division  comprised  Bell’s  and  Campbell’s 
Brigades,  while  Roddy’s  and  Lyons’s  Brigades  were  to  form 
Buford’s  Division. 

Chalmer’s  Division  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus, 
Miss.,  where  forage  in  great  abundance  was  found,  and  the 
horses  soon  began  to  improve.  The  people  of  that  delightful 
country  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  Forrest’s  troops,  and  on  every  occasion,  wdien  op- 
portunity afforded,  gave  expressions  of  gladness  for  their 
])resence  among  them.  General  ('halmers  had  his  head- 
(piarters  in  the  city,  at  the  home  of  a Mr.  I’ope,  where  he  and 
his  staff  officers  were  trcateil  with  unbounded  hospitality. 
Invitations  were  extended  them  to  the  most  delightful  din- 
ners, teas,  and  other  social  functions.  Certainly  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a more  cultured,  polite,  and  refined  people; 
and  it  is  a pleasure,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation and  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  those  charming 
entertainments.  We  were  the  guests  of  the  cit>’,  it  seemed, 
and  the  entire  i)o[)ulation  joined  in  extending  the  welcome. 

During  the  period  from  January  15  to  March  1,  numerous 
demonstrations  w'ere  made  by  the  enemy  at  different  jilaces 
in  !•' arrest’s  territory,  and,  necessarily,  as  many  counter- 
movements W'ere  made  by  him;  but  in  every  instance  the 


Federals  withdrew  without  a fight.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
places  to  be  guarded,  it  was  impossible  for  Forrest  to  con- 
centrate his  force  as  he  wanted  to  do,  a fact  which  the  Fed- 
eral commander  fully  appreciated.  In  the  meantime.  Forrest 
had  transferred  his  headquarters  to  West  Point,  forty  miles 
southward  from  \’erona. 

The  Federal  authorities  at  this  time  had  assembled  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  a cavalry  force  of  22,000  men  and  horses  under 
command  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  Wilson,  a distinguished  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  standing  very  high 
as  a cavalry  officer  with  his  superiors.  Wilson  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  drill,  organization,  and  discipline  of  his  corps. 
He  used  every  means  to  bring  this  splendid  body  of  horsemen 
into  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency  and  mobilitv. 
(See  Andrews’s  history  of  the  campaign.)  It  was  the  largest 
body  of  cavalry  ever  mustered  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
best-equipped  of  all  the  past  in  any  country.  His  equipage 
included  a pontoon  train  of  fifty  wagons,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  supply  wagons,  also  twenty  batteries  of  four  guns 
each,  making  eighty  cannon.  His  command  was  made  up 
of  three  divisions  under  Generals  McCook,  Long,  and  Upton. 

General  Wilson  threw  his  three  divisions  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Tennessee  River  at  Chickasaw  Station,  on  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railroad,  about  the  18th  of  March.  His 
adversary,  as  I have  stated,  had  his  troops  scattered  over  two 
States,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Forrest  had  no  means  for 
securing  clothing,  remounts,  and  ammunition.  Having  to 
watch  a long  frontier,  bristling  with  the  enemy,  his  position 
was  precarious. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  General  Canby  had  begun  his 
operations  for  the  capture  of  Mobile,  so  that  no  help  could  be 
sent  to  Forrest  from  that  quarter.  It  will  be  seen  that  Gen- 
eral Wilson  was  able  to  cross  any  stream  very  quickly,  his 
pontoons  enabling  him  to  do  so  with  very  little  delay. 
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Roddy  was  near  Tuscumbia  with  his  brigade,  and  skir- 
mished with  the  Federal  advance  as  it  marched  into  the  heart 
of  Alabama.  Chalmers  was  ordered  from  Columbus  to 
Pickensville,  with  Armstrong’s  and  Starke’s  brigades,  while 
Jackson  marched  with  Bell’s  and  Campbell’s  brigades  from 
West  Point,  leaving  Buford  and  Wirt  Adams  to  guard  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Forrest,  therefore,  was  unable 
to  meet  Wilson  with  more  than  six  thousand  men  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  could  not 
bring  together  the  troops  on  account  of  high  water.  Wilson 
was  at  Jasper  on  March  27,  and  there  detached  “Croxton’s” 
Brigade,  of  McCook’s  Division,  to  hasten  to  Tuscaloosa  to 
burn  the  university.  While  the  university  was  a military  or- 
ganization, that  assuredly  did  not  warrant  the  order  to  burn 
the  buildings,  and  it  was  a savage  act,  unworthy  of  civilized 
warfare.  It  may  be  that  Wilson  had  information  that  the 
cadets  at  the  university  had  volunteered  for  service  as  escort 
to  General  Rucker,  and  burning  the  buildings  was  easier 
than  fighting  that  gallant  band  of  little  boys. 

General  Wilson,  hearing  of  Chalmers’s  movement  and  be- 
lieving that  it  portended  a concentration  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry, 
ordered  his  three  divisions  to  move  in  light  order,  and  with  all 
haste,  by  way  of  Elyton  to  Montevallo,  leaving  his  wagon 
trains  to  follow.  He  reached  the  vicinity  of  Montevallo 
late  on  the  evening  of  March  30,  and  was  met  by  Gens. 
Dan  Adams  and  Roddy,  who  were  driven  back  through  the 
place,  and  Wilson  began  the  destruction  of  four  iron  furnaces, 
a rolling  mill,  and  several  collieries. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederates,  having  rallied,  reappeared 
before  the  place,  and  Upton’s  Division  was  thrown  forward 
to  engage  them.  Greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  the  Confed- 
erates were  soon  worsted  and  driven  southward  toward  Ran- 
dolph, where  Roddy,  being  reenforced  by  Crossland’s  Brigade 
of  Kentuckians,  found  ground  for  a stand.  As  Crossland 
came  up,  he  threw  his  little  force  gallantly  across  the  road 
down  which  the  Federals  were  pressing  actively.  Crossland’s 
position  was  very  favorable,  near  a bridge  in  the  bend  of  a 
creek.  He  held  his  positions  against  several  savage  attempts 
to  dislodge  him,  until  he  was  at  length  about  to  be  turned  on 
both  flanks,  and,  sending  his  horses  rearward,  fell  back 
slowly  on  foot,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  The  situation 
was  one  of  extreme  peril,  but  in  a thick  pine  wood,  he,  with 
unusual  skill  and  firm  resolution,  kept  a steady  front  to  the 
enemy.  The  Federals  charged  by  regiments  with  much  spirit 
and  vigor,  but  were  met  with  a courage  and  tenacity  that 
has  never  been  exceeded. 

Reduced  to  about  six  hundred  rank  and  file,  and  finding 
that  he  was  rapidly  dwindling  away  by  the  casualties.  Cross- 
land attempted  to  remount,  when  the  enemy  charged  upon 
him  while  thus  engaged,  and  he  lost  some  men,  making  his 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  a little  over  one  hundred. 
Meanwhile  Roddy  had  rallied  the  greater  part  of  his  brigade 
and  joined  Crossland. 

During  this  time,  Forrest  was  rapidly  riding  across  the 
country  from  Centerville  toward  Montevallo  with  his  staff, 
and  it  so  happened  that  he  came  in  sight  of  the  road  just  when 
the  conflict  I have  related  had  been  fought,  and  he  observed 
that  it  was  filled  with  Federal  cavalry  moving  south  at  a trot. 
Ever  swift  and  daring  in  his  measures,  he  determined  to  make 
a dash  at  the  Federals,  great  as  was  the  disparity.  Forming 
his  little  following — upon  each  man  of  whom  he  could  rely — 
into  columns  of  fours,  in  a skirt  of  woods,  he  charged  boldly 
from  his  covert  into  the  moving  mass  and  broke  through, 
he  turned  and  dashed  upon  the  fragment  north  of  him  and 
drove  it  back  fully  half  a mile,  where  his  adversary  stood, 
drawn  up  in  a heavy  line  of  battle  to  receive  him.  Forrest’s 


little  force  appeared  to  them  as  big  as  two  divisions,  such  was 
its  audacity.  Changing  his  direction  at  once  southward,  For- 
rest found  the  road  strewn  with  signs  of  battle,  including 
numerous  dead  Federals  and  Confederates.  He  found  that 
Wilson  was  already  south  of  him,  pressing  Roddy  and  Cross- 
land back  toward  Selma. 

It  was  now  encumbent  upon  Forrest  to  find  his  way  speed- 
ily to  his  main  forces.  Making  a slight  detour  from  the  road, 
after  a rapid  ride  of  six  or  eight  miles,  he  found  Roddy,  about 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  still  confronting  the  enemy.  Informed 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  he  sent  an  order  to  Jackson — • 
supposed  to  be  at  Scottsville — to  move  swiftly  across  to  Cen- 
terville and  attack  Wilson’s  right,  after  which  to  effect  a 
junction  before  they  were  forced  back  into  Selma.  He  re- 
ported the  situation  to  General  Taylor  at  Selma  and  re- 
peated his  recommendation  of  a general  concentration  for 
the  defense  of  Selma  and  inquired  the  present  location  of 
Chalmers’s  Division. 

The  answer  being  that  Chalmers  was  then  at  Plantersville, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Randolph,  Forrest  requested  by  tele- 
graph that  Chalmers  should  at  once  be  dispatched  to  his  aid, 
so  that  he  might  delay  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible  and 
secure  time  for  final  defense  of  Selma  and  the  removal  of 
stores  from  there. 

During  the  night  of  March  31,  the  enemy  remained  at 
Randolph,  but  they  had  intercepted  dispatches  both  from 
Jackson  and  Forrest,  which  divulged  Forrests’s  plans  to  Gen- 
eral Wilson,  the  scattered  disposition  of  the  Confederates, 
and  the  weakness  of  Forrest’s  command,  Jackson  had  come 
in  collision  with  Croxton,  and  Wilson,  aware  of  the  small 
force  in  his  path,  sent  McCook  with  another  brigade  to  form 
a junction  with  Croxton,  while  he,  with  his  other  divisions, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  moved  rapidly  on  Selma.  To  meet 
this  force,  Forrest  had  now  little  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
men.  At  sunrise,  April  1,  the  enemy  were  promptly  in 
their  saddles.  Wilson  was  now  fully  aware  of  the  extreme 
weakness  of  any  enemy  he  might  encounter.  The  Confed- 
erates retired  before  ten  times  their  numbers,  of  course,  but 
there  was  some  spirited  skirmishing  with  the  Federal  ad- 
vance, which  several  times  was  checked  by  Forrest  with  his 
escort  and  portions  of  Roddy’s  and  Crossland’s  commands. 
Giving  General  Taylor  telegraphic  advice  of  his  inability  to 
make  headway  against  Wilson  with  his  handful  of  men, 
Forrest  soon  met  Captain  Goodman,  of  Chalmers’s  staff,  who 
informed  him  that  Chalmers  was  not  at  Plantersville,  as  he 
thought,  but  was  moving  by  another  road.  Couriers  were 
accordingly  dispatched  hurriedly  in  all  directions  to  find 
Chalmers  and  guide  him  to  a junction  in  front  of  Selma,  at 
the  expense  of  his  trains  and  artillery,  if  need  be.  Several 
hours  later  a dispatch  from  General  Chalmers  announced  his 
greatest  exertions  to  reach  a point  southward,  as  soon  as  his 
horses  would  enable  him.  Having  learned  that  there  was  a 
strong  defensive  position  four  miles  southward,  Forrest  or- 
dered Adams  and  Roddy,  with  Crossland’s  few  men,  to  oc- 
cupy it.  Forrest  then  threw  himself  with  his  escort  across  the 
path  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  dispute  every  inch  of  the  ground 
to  gain  time  for  Adams  and  Roddy  to  get  into  position  and 
arrange  for  defense. 

For  several  miles  he  boldly  grappled  with  the  Federal  ad- 
vance, checking  it  by  a series  of  charges  characteristic  of  his 
audacity,  but  by  4 p.m.,  he  had  been  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  Adams,  where  he  hoped  to  form  a junction  with  Chal- 
mers. The  position  was  very  favorable  for  defense,  a creek, 
with  rugged  banks,  crossing  the  railroad  and  highway,  form- 
ing a narrow  valley,  with  steep  wooded  hills  commanding  the 
several  approaches.  On  these  ridges  the  Confederates  were 
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drawn  up.  They  did  not  exceed  1,350  men,  and  to  these  For- 
rest added  about  150  officers  and  men,  making  a force  of 
scaracely  1,500  men  and  six  guns  to  meet  fully  fifteen  thou- 
sand of  the  best-equipped  men  of  all  previous  time,  and 
thirty-two  cannon.  Soon  Long’s  Division  of  the  enemy 
came  up  and  promptly  assailed  Roddy's  position  with  drawn 
sabers.  It  was  handsomely  done,  and  Roddy’s  men  were 
thrown  into  a good  deal  of  confusion,  giving  way  in  disorder. 

Observing  the  disaster,  Forrest  dashed  upon  the  scene  with 
his  staff  and  assisted  Generals  Roddy  and  Adams  in  re- 
establishing their  lines.  Having  thus  restored  the  line  in 
that  quarter,  Forrest  returned  to  where  his  six  guns  were 
posted. 

During  this  time,  Upton’s  Federal  Division,  guided  by  the 
sounds  of  battle,  approached  rapidly  to  the  scene.  On  came 
the  Federal  cavalry!  It  was  a grand  sight.  The  Confed- 
erates opened  upon  them  with  a destructive  fire,  both  can- 
ister and  rifles,  emptying  about  one  hundred  saddles. 
Upton  then  dismounted  his  division  and  pressed  the  attack 
upon  the  Confederate  right  flank,  which  soon  fell  back  in 
confusion;  but  the  left,  where  the  artillery  was  posted,  held 
its  positions.  But  there  was  risk  of  being  turned  and  cut  off 
from  the  ford  of  the  creek,  and  Forrest,  therefore,  ordered  the 
line  withdrawn.  This  movement  being  observed,  doubtless, 
by  the  enemy,  a vigorous  charge  was  made,  against  which 
Forrest  had  at  the  moment  available  only  his  famous  escort 
and  staff  and  a section  of  artillery.  The  artillery  sent  one 
discharge  into  the  enemy  and,  seeing  that  the  support  had 
gone,  abandoned  their  guns  and  retreated. 

On  came  the  Federal  cavalry  with  drawn  sabers,  when  For- 
rest sprang  to  meet  them  with  his  escort;  but  he  was  swept 
back  into  the  woods  by  the  overwhelming  stress  of  numbers, 
and  such  was  the  momentum  of  the  Federal  charge  that  one 
of  their  horses,  striking  against  the  wheel  of  a piece,  broke 
every  spoke  and  killed  himself.  One  artillerist  had  remained 
at  that  piece,  who  gathered  a handspike  from  the  trail  and 
with  a mighty  blow  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  trooper,  and 
knocked  another  from  his  horse,  then,  shouldering  his  hand- 
spike, made  his  way  rearward.  This  is  absolutely  true.  I 
do  not  remember  his  name,  but  it  should  be  preserved,  if 
possible,  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  every  country  of  the 
world. 

By  this  time,  5 P.M.,  General  Forrest,  with  his  staff  and 
escort,  was  engaged  in  a hand-to-hand  melee  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  General  became  involved  in  one  of  those  personal 
rencounters  that  marked  his  life,  and  his  escapes  from  which 
appear  incredible.  He  was  set  upon  by  four  troopers  in  the 
road  at  one  moment;  shooting  one,  the  others  dashed  down 
upon  him  with  uplifted  sabers,  which  he  parried  with  his  re- 
volver, but  received  some  wounds  and  bruises  both  on  his 
head  and  arm.  Three  others  came  up  meanwhile  and  took 
part,  so  that  actually  six  men  were  either  attempting  to 
saber  or  shoot  him.  By  this  time  the  hammer  of  his  pistol 
had  been  hacked  away,  so  that  the  weapon  was  useless,  while 
his  right  arm  was  sorely  weakened  by  the  many  blows  which 
had  fallen  upon  it.  His  staff  and  escort  could  not  help  him, 
for  all  at  the  moment  were  engaged  in  like  personal  com- 
bats. 

On  each  side,  the  roadway  was  hedged  by  a dense,  im- 
penetrable thicket,  and  rearward  was  choked  by  a wagon 
turned  over,  which  barred  his  escape  in  that  direction  while 
his  enemies  filled  the  road  in  front,  fiercely  cutting  and  shoot- 
ing at  him.  Escape,  indeed,  seemed  hopeless,  for,  as  if  to  ren- 
der it  utterly  so,  his  horse  was  severely  wounded  by  a rifle  ball 
in  the  thigh.  But  it  was  not  Forrest’s  habit  to  look  upon  any 
situation  as  hopeless.  Wheeling  his  horse  toward  the  wagon, 


giving  him  the  spur,  and  lifting  him  with  the  bridle,  the  brave 
animal  rose  into  the  air  and  cleared  the  wagon  at  a bound, 
going  some  thirty  yards  before  he  was  halted,  and  Forrest 
turned  to  survey  the  field.  Scaracely  had  he  done  so,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a Federal  officer,  who  lunged  at  him  with 
his  saber,  but  Forrest  parried  the  thrust  with  his  other  pistol, 
which  he  had  been  able  to  draw,  and,  firing,  killed  his  adver- 
sary (a  Captain  Taylor).  In  describing  the  circumstance  to 
the  writer  a few  years  after  the  war.  General  Forrest  said  it 
was  the  hottest  personal  encounter  he  ever  had. 

Very  soon  the  six  men  whom  he  had  escaped  were  after 
him  again,  but,  fortunately,  two  members  of  his  staff.  Col. 
Matt  Galloway  and  Dr.  Jones,  came  to  his  aid  and  opened 
fire,  killing  two  and  wounding  the  third,  while  Forrest  killed 
yet  another.  The  escort  in  the  meantime  had  driven  their 
enemy  back.  The  enemy  used  sabers  almost  entirely,  while 
Forrest  and  staff  and  escort  used  pistols  and  Spencer  rifles. 
Forrest  was  riding  a horse  which  the  ladies  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
had  given  to  him  after  he  had  captured  Colonel  Streight  and 
his  command,  which  was  headed  for  Columbus,  but  never  ar- 
rived. “King  Philip”  was  as  great  a horse  as  Forrest  was  a 
soldier.  He  was  white,  with  black  mane  and  tail.  I intend 
to  write  of  King  Philip  some  day. 

This  stand  and  fight  which  I have  related  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  but  for  the  supposition  that  General  Chal- 
mers would  be  able  to  bring  up  his  division  in  time  to  enable 
Forrest  to  profit  by  the  favorable  character  of  the  position  to 
make  a prolonged,  effective  resistance  there.  But  Chalmers, 
diverted  and  retarded  by  conflicting  orders  and  bad  roads  and 
swamps  across  his  route,  had  gone  toward  Marion  with  Starke’s 
Brigade.  Adams’s  men  were  now  utterly  demoralized,  and 
many  of  Roddy’s  also  were  going  rearwards  toward  Selma, 
while  the  enemy  was  persistently  pressing  on.  Forrest  still 
interposed  his  staff  and  escort  across  their  path,  when  a 
squadron  of  some  two  hundred  horsemen  was  sent  against 
him.  He  stood  at  bay,  however,  and  drove  them  back  across 
a creek.  Roddy,  meantime,  having  gathered  some  three  or 
four  hundred  of  his  best  men,  was  ordered  to  cover  the  rear 
as  long  as  possible. 

By  this  time  Forrest’s  wounds  had  become  very  painful,  and 
he  rode  with  his  staff  and  escort  rapidly  to  Plantersville. 
General  Adams  was  there,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
mass  of  the  Confederates.  Scaracely  had  General  Forrest 
telegraphed  General  Taylor  the  state  of  affairs  before  the 
enemy  appeared,  and,  without  halting,  dashed  down  upon 
the  Confederates,  who  at  the  instant  were  occupied  in  drawing 
forage  and  rations  from  the  stores  accumulated  there.  Im- 
mediately the  panic  was  general,  the  men  mounting  in  hot 
haste,  and  the  largest  part  of  them  made  off  to  Selma.  But 
around  Forrest  rallied  his  matchless  escort,  each  one  as  ready 
and  willing  as  any  Paladin,  and  with  them  he  quickly  sallied 
forth.  He  brought  on  a short  but  spirited  engagement,  which, 
thanks  to  the  Spencer  rifles  in  steady  hands,  forced  the 
Federals  to  retire  upon  their  main  face.  It  was  now  sunset. 

Forrest  directed  General  Adams  to  fall  back  that  night  to 
Selma  with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect,  while  he  would 
go  in  quest  of  Chalmers  with  his  escort,  now  reduced  to  about 
forty  men.  Taking  the  road  toward  Marion,  some  five  miles 
from  Plantersville,  Forrest  was  greatly  relieved  by  coming 
upon  Roddy  and  his  small  force,  seeking  the  way  to  Selma. 
About  eleven  o’clock  he  also  met  .Armstrong,  with  his  brigade 
at  a halt,  awaiting  Chalmers,  who,  he  reported,  was  still  six 
or  seven  miles  distant  and  beyond  a swamp,  with  some 
swollen  streams  across  his  path.  Armstrong  was  ordered  to 
hasten  to  Selma,  and  Col.  Thomas  W.  White  was  sent  to 
find  Chalmers  with  orders  to  press  on  in  the  same  direction 
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with  Starke’s  Brigade.  The  following  day  General  Forrest, 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  suffering  acutely  from  his  wounds, 
gave  his  escort  company  opportunity  for  several  hours’  rest 
and  to  feed  their  horses. 

(Concluded  in  May  number.) 


WHAT  THE  SOUTH  MAY  CLAIM. 

For  seventy-two  years  (1789-1861)  there  were  fifteen 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  nine  were  from  the 
South.  In  nearly  every  cabinet  of  the  fifteen  Presidents,  the 
Attorney  General  was  a Southern  man.  These  nine  Southern 
Presidents  made  such  excellent  ones  that  five  of  them  were 
reelected  and  not  one  of  the  six  from  the  North  was  reelected. 

For  sixty-four  years  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States 
were  Southern  men. 

The  obligations  of  the  nation  to  the  South  are  great. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  resolution  of 
independence. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

George  Washington  established  it. 

James  Madison  largely  created  the  Constitution  and  was 
instrumental  in  having  it  ratified. 

John  Marshall  was  Chief  Justice  thirty  years. 

These  men,  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  may  truly  be  called 
the  founders  of  the  American  nation. 

The  South,  through  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  added 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  United  States,  a million  miles 
of  territory. 

The  South,  through  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  added 
Texas  and  the  Pacific  Slope  to  the  United  States. 

The  South  through  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  added 
Alaska. 

The  South,  through  Virginia,  gave  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  a 
part  of  Minnesota)  to  the  United  States. 

The  South,  through  Lewis  and  Clarke  of  Virginia,  opened 
up  the  Yellowstone  country  and  the  great  West. 

The  South,  through  Taylor  and  Scott  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  caused  Mexico  to  yield. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War,  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  of  Ala- 
bama, was^called  “the  backbone  of  the  Santiago  Campaign.’’ 
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Hobson,  of  Alabama,  Arthur  Willard,  of  Maryland,  Tom 
Brumby,  of  Georgia,  and  Anderson,  of  Virginia,  were  heroes 
of  that  war. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  about  our  Woodrow  Wilson,  without 
a peer,  and  our  brave  boys  from  the  South  in  the  World  War 
— From.  Miss  Rutherford’ s “Scrapbook.” 


YES,  WE  LOVE  YOU  STILL  IN  DIXIE. 

“Do  they  love  us  still  in  Dixie?” 

How  our  hearts  do  thrill  with  pain 
At  the  pathos  of  this  query. 

Seeming  doubt  to  entertain! 

“Do  they  love  us  still  in  Dixie?” 

Can  our  mem’ries  of  the  past 
Fail  to  keep  love’s  fires  a-glowing 
For  those  ranks  now  thinning  fast? 

Think  ye  that  we  have  forgotten 
When  you  proudly  donned  the  gray. 

And  in  flush  of  youth  and  manhood 
Hastened  to  the  bloody  fray. 

In  defense  of  Dixie’s  honor. 

Starved  and  bled  and  would  have  died. 

Every  selfish  hope  and  feeling 
On  her  altar  crucified? 

Then  our  prayers  and  tears  and  blessings 
Followed  you  from  day  to  day. 

When  so  oft  the  smoke  of  battle 
Wrought  a shroud  for  boys  in  gray. 

But  despite  its  awful  havoc. 

Through  the  seething  shot  and  shell. 

How  you  bore  our  banner  bravely 
Let  impartial  history  tell. 

Love  and  reverence  for  the  remnant 
Who  survive  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  those  years  of  fearful  carnage. 

When  your  courage  ne’er  did  fail. 

Sure  your  deeds  were  deeds  of  glory 
Which  we  never  can  forget; 

They  will  live  in  song  and  story 
When  life’s  sun  for  you  hath  set. 

Bright  and  brighter  grows  the  halo 
Round  each  veteran’s  hoary  head 
As  they  haste  to  join  their  comrades 
“In  the  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

Love  and  smiles  for  those  who  linger. 

Tears  and  love  for  those  who  die. 

Till  they  meet  in  grand  reunion 
In  the  mansions  of  the  sky. 

■ — Mrs.  E.  J.  H.  McLaur}ne. 

[In  tribute  to'  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  whose  closing  words 
in  his  address  to  the  veterans,  in  reunion  1908,  and  read  by 
another,  were:  “ Do  they  love  us  still  in  Dixie?” 


Error. — A statement  appearing  in  an  address  published  in 
the  February  number  that  William  and  Mary  College  was  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  founded  in  this  country  brought 
correction  from  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore,  who 
cites  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636,  its  systematic 
labors  beginning  in  1642,  while  William  and  Mary  was  not 
founded  until  1693,  nearly  threescore  years  later. 
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I AM  DREAMING. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  dreamer! 

Awake  to  the  mournful  blast — 
Notes  of  our  martyred  freedom. 
Dead  music  of  the  past! 

Awake!  the  spear  is  broken. 

The  blade  hath  turned  to  rust, 
And  the  warrior’s  red-cross  banner 
Droops  o'er  the  warrior's  dust. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  dreamer! 

The  voices  of  the  slain 
Come  o'er  the  still  deep  waters 
In  sad  and  solemn  strain! 

And  the  night  winds  echo  sadly 
The  song  of  buried  years. 

And  morning  brings  upon  its  crest 
A rivulet  of  tears. 

What  see  you,  silent  sleeper. 

In  the  far-off  land  of  dreams? 
What  see  you  by  the  valleys 
And  the  pleasant-sounding  streams? 
Are  there  orange  groves  in  blossom? 

Is  there  gold  upon  the  strand? 

Is  there  joy  or  is  there  mourning 
In  the  far-off  pleasant  land? 


I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  lightning’s  lurid  glare. 
Like  a meteor  in  its  madness. 

Rushes  through  the  mignight  air-. 
And  I see  the  red-cross  banner 
In  the  rifted  cloudlet  wave. 

And  I hear  the  battle  shoutings 
Of  the  gallant  and  the  brave. 


I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 
And  the  cannon’s  deadly  roar 
Rolls  up  the  steep,  blue  mountain 
Along  the  other  shore; 

And  I see  a lordly  gentleman 
Ride  out  to  lead  the  way — 

He  is  the  knightliest  gentleman 
That  ever  wore  the  gray. 


Down  to  the  shock  of  battle. 

Through  fire  and  smoke  and  blood 
He  rides  him  down  right  gallantU’ 

To  stem  the  ebbing  flood. 

Two  glittering  stars  about  his  throat 
No  sword  he  wears,  1 ween — 

He  is  the  comeliest  gentleman 
That  ever  1 have  seen. 


And  yonder  in  the  tempest — 

Down  by  the  smoky  plain 
Rides  one  in  armor  burnished  bright. 
And  burning  spear  amain; 

His  brow  is  clothed  in  thunder. 

His  right  arm  raised  on  high, 
Adarslike  he  rides  to  battle 
As  he  rode  in  days  gone  by. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  blushing  rose  of  morn 
Is  shaking  from  her  leaflets  young 
Bright  crystals  of  the  storm. 

The  midnight  is  asunder 

Still  the  carnage  revels  high, 

-■\nd  still  rides  “Stonewall”  Jackson, 
As  he  rode  in  days  gone  by. 

Now  hark!  the  bugle  pealing. 

See  the  flashing  sabers  shine 
.■\gainst  the  day  god  of  the  east. 

Along  the  charging  line. 

I hear  a merry  clink  of  steel. 

And  a laughter  ringing  far, 

'Tis  the  chestnut-bearded  Stuart, 

Our  “Henry  of  Navarre.” 

I am  dreaming,  and  there’s  weeping 
In  yon  grove  upon  the  hill. 

'I'here  a noble  form  is  hushed  in  death, 
-A  giant  heart  is  still. 

On  the  banner  of  his  legions 
His  star  of  glor>'  shines; 

'Tis  Rodes,  the  fair-haired  chieftain. 
Who  chargetl  at  Se\’en  Pines. 


So  calm,  so  stern,  so  debonair. 

No  plume  upon  his  crest. 

He  goes  the  war  path  gallantly. 

No  shield  upon  his  breast. 

He  rides  the  good  horse  “'I'raveler,” 
Right  to  the  fore  rides  he. 

His  sire  was  “Light  Horse  Harry," 
And  his  ntime  is  Robert  Lee! 


I am  dreaming,  1 am  dreaming, 

.■\nd  a black  plume  floats  on  high. 
So  graceful,  yet  so  terrible, 

.Above  a flashing  e>e; 

The  mountains  (ptake  and  tremble. 
Still  that  warrior  takes  no  heed 
'Tis  .Ashby  rides  the  vale  of  death, 
Upon  his  milk-white  steed. 
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And  O!  a song  of  boyhood 
Is  floating  up  the  glen, 

And  a happy  voice  of  bygone  years 
Is  cheering  on  his  men. 

With  gleaming  eye  he  charged 
And  a soul  for  a soldier’s  fate, 

’Tis  Ramseur,  dashing  Ramseur, 

The  pride  of  the  Old  North  State. 

Who  comes  with  visage  strong  and  stern. 
Upon  his  foaming  bay? 

A stout  and  hardy  fighter, 

“Old  Blucher”  clears  the  way. 

With  sturdy  cane  of  oak  aloft. 

He  leads  them  up  the  glade; 

’Tis  Allegheny  Johnfeon, 

With  the  old  Stonewall  Brigade. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  flaming  dogs  of  death 
Are  bursting  grape  and  bombshell 
Upon  the  battle’s  breath. 

And  there  beside  the  cannon’s  mouth. 
All  battle-scarred  and  grave. 

Stands  Hood,  the  lion-hearted. 

The  bravest  of  the  brave. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  the  stars  and  bars  on  high 
Wave  o’er  the  fiery  Ewell’s  front — 

His  is  to  do  or  die! 

And  a sound  of  distant  music 
Brings  back  old  home-time  joys 
’Tis  the  son  of  old  Zach  Taylor 
And  his  Louisiana  boys. 

And  yonder,  cheering  on  his  braves. 

Is  Hill,  Virginia’s  pride; 

The  handsome  John  Magruder 
Is  fighting  by  his  side; 

Bold  Pegram  holds  the  bridge  to-day. 
With  Garnett  at  the  ford; 

And  I see  the  gray-haired  Armistead, 
With  his  hat  upon  his  sword. 

Charge!  Dearing,  charge!  the  Northmen 
Are  pressing  Pender  sore. 

And  Cobb,  the  valiant  Georgian, 

Can  hold  his  own  no  more. 

See  Pettigrew  among  them. 

No  quarter  does  he  beg; 

And  yonder  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death 
The  gallant  Maxey  Gregg. 

I am  dreaming,  I am  dreaming. 

And  my  comrades  of  the  past 
Are  waiting  in  the  valley 

For  the  bugle’s  onward  blast 
John  Pelham,  Brown,  and  Pegram, 

Will  Randolph,  true  and  strong. 

And  the  smiling,  boyish  Lattimer, 

A sunbeam  in  that  throng. 

Awake,  awake,  thou  dreamer! 

The  voices  of  the  slain 
Come  o’er  the  still,  deep  waters 
In  riplets  bright  with  fame. 


Awake!  the  spear  is  broken. 

The  blade  hath  turned  to  rust. 

And  the  warrior’s  red-cross  banner 
Droops  o’er  the  warrior’s  dust. 

— -W.  P.  Carter. 


SURGEONS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

John  Thomson  Darby. 

(This  sketch  was  written  by  the  late  Capt.  Wade  H.  Man- 
ning, of  Columbia,  S.  C.) 

John  Thomson  Darby  was  born  at  Pond  Bluff  Plantation, 
Orangeburg  District,  S.  C.,  December  16,  1836,  and  died  in 
New  York  City,  June  9,  1879.  It  was  at  the  Mount  Zion 
Institute,  Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  that  he  received  his  earlier  train- 
ing, which  prepared  him  for  admission  to  the  then  far-famed 
South  Carolina  College,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  now,  under 
constant  changes,  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Darby  came  of  an  illustrous  family.  His  great-grand- 
father, Col.  William  Thomson,  commanded  the  3rd  South 
Carolina  Regiment  of  Infantry  at  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  country’s  history  during  the  American  Revolution.  His 
name  and  his  regiment  earned  laurels  on  many  battle  fields 
when  courage  and  patriotism  counted  something  in  the  scales 
of  life  and  loyalty  was  considered  a priceless  jewel. 

The  father  of  Dr.  John  Thomson  Darby,  Artemus  Thomson 
Darby,  himself  a physician  of  repute,  married  Margaret 
Cantey  Thomson,  a cousin  and  a most  estimable  lady.  During 
the  dark  days  of  1776-83,  the  name  of  Cantey  became  a 
household  word,  and  from  the  Santee  River  to  the  High  Hills 
surrounding  Stateburg,  that  name,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Marion  and  Sumter,  served  to  lull  to  sleep  the  infant 
cries  of  a rebel  child  made  restless  by  threats  of  Tory  and 
British  soldiery  alike. 

Dr.  John  Darby  entered  the  South  Carolina  College  in 
1856,  but  left  in  his  junior  year  to  take  up  a course  of  study  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  this  famous 
school  he  laid  the  foundation  from  which  arose  in  later  years 
that  glorious  manhood  which  surrounded  him  and  crowned 
his  life  with  deeds  of  charity  and  goodness  until  his  life’s  end. 
Transferred  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  he  continued  his  studies,  graduating  with  honor.  It  was 
at  a crucial  period  when  he  returned  to  his  native  State. 
The  tocsin  had  sounded  and  the  great  war  commenced. 
Col.  Wade  Hampton  had  organized  the  Hamption  Legion; 
Dr.  Darby  became  chief  surgeon.  He  was  but  twenty-five 
when  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  discharging  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  call  forth  praise  from  the  rank  and  file  and  from 
field  and  staff.  Upon  Hampton’s  promotion  to  a cavalry 
brigade.  Dr.  Darby  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  J.  B. 
Hood,  serving  through  every  grade  until  finally  he  became 
Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  West. 

In  1863,  Dr.  Darby  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  government 
of  the  Confederate  States  upon  a secret  mission.  The  duty 
assigned  him  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  he  returned 
to  his  duties  in  the  Confederate  service  to  share  the  fate  of 
his  country  and  his  people.  After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy, 
he  received  an  appointment  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  Prus- 
sian Army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  thus  utilizing  the  ex- 
perience acquired  in  the  hospitals  and  on  the  many  battle 
fields  of  the  South  from  1861  to  1865.  In  the  Prussian  cam- 
paign against  Austria,  1866,  Dr.  Darby  assisted  materially 
in  the  organization  of  the  hospital  and  ambulance  corps,  and 
in  return  received  well-merited  praise  for  valuable  aid  ren- 
dered at  headquarters  and  in  the  open  field. 
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Upon  his  return  from  abroad,  Dr.  Darby  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  was  immediately  elected  professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia.  Time  passed,  his  reputation  as  a surgeon  was 
acknowledged,  and  his  fame  broadcast  over  the  land.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  serving  faithfully  the  institution 
which  had  honored  him  until  his  death  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age — honored,  admired,  and  beloved. 

Dr.  Darby  married  Mary  Cantey,  daughter  of  Gen.  John 
S.  and  Caroline  Hampton  Preston,  of  Columbia,  .S.  C. 

Two  children  survive  this  marriage,  a son  and  a daughter, 
residents  of  South  Carolina. 

In  Trinity  Episcopal  Churchyard,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  his 
body  rests,  and  upon  the  marble  slab  covering  his  grave  is 
this  simple  record  of  a splendid  life: 

“renowned  in  his  profession” 

“honored  as  a patriot 
“beloved  in  all  relations  of  life.” 


THE  TREA  TMENT  OF  PRISONERS  IN  1864-65. 

EY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

In  an  interesting  volume,  “The  Yarn  of  a Yankee  Priva- 
teer,” is  a reproduction  of  articles  entitled  “Papers  of  an  Old 
Dartmoor  Prisoner,  Edited  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.”  This 
prisoner  was  John  Lord,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  whose  story  of  prison 
life  in  Dartmoor  is  now  told.  It  is  the  first  American  account 
of  that  noted  prison  that  I have  met  with. 

John  Lord  wrote  in  his  diary:  “I  have  already  observed 
that  each  prisoner  received  two  pence  half  penny  per  day 
from  our  own  government;  this  to  nearly  six  thousand  pris- 
oners would  give  a circulation  of  nearly  $9,000  a month.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  prize  money  and  wages  to  men  who  were 
discharged  from  British  men  of  war  as  American  seamen  and 
sent  to  Dartmoor  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  aggregate  amount 
would  not  be  far  from  double  that  sum.” 

While  the  prisoners  had  medical  attention  and  were  supplied 
with  clothing  and  food,  yet  as  they  had  money  of  their  own, 
they  also  bought  vegetables  and  other  things  from  the  market 
which  the  country  people  had  established  at  a convenient 
point  where  there  were  gratings.  Inside,  the  men  also  had 
their  own  shops  and  market,  and  some  pursued  industries. 
They  had  their  messes,  theater,  and  other  enjoyments.  The 
location  of  Dartmoor  was  in  one  respect  unfortunate.  It 
was  in  the  southwest  of  England  and  subject  to  water-bearing 
winds.  Not  only  were  there  smallpox  and  measles,  but  a sort 
of  pneumonia,  due  to  the  damp  atmosphere,  that  carried  off 
the  men.  “With  an  average  of  4,000  prisoners,  252  died.” 
The  mortality  was  just  over  six  per  cent. 

At  times  some  of  the  officials  were  unkind,  and  once  there 
was  a particular  occasion  when  the  guard  shot  into  some  of 
the  prisoners  supposed  to  be  escaping.  But,  generally,  the 
prisoners  had  no  complaints.  That  was  more  than  fifty  years 
previous  to  prison  life  in  the  United  States,  during  which 
period  the  civilized  world  had  made  a most  extraordinary 
adv'ance  in  all  lines.  In  1860,  as  compared  with  1814,  the 
United  States  appears  to  have  been  touched  by  the  wand  of  a 
fairy.  The  advance  in  medicine,  the  hospitals  and  asylums, 
especially,  gave  to  that  era  of  new  life  a coloring  equaled 
only  by  the  great  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  accompani- 
ments. 

In  1861  a war  was  begun  between  the  States.  The  Southern 
States  were  invaded.  On  September  1,  1862,  the  writer,  in 
regard  to  its  conduct,  had  occasion  to  say  to  General  Birney, 


of  the  United  States  army:  “You  know  President  Da\*is  has 
announced  that  on  the  part  of  the  South  this  war  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  highest  plane  of  civilized  warfare,  and  that  if 
there  should  be  any  deviation  from  that  by  anyone  in  the 
Southern  armies,  if  brought  to  his  attention  he  will  punish 
the  offender.”  But  while  that  was  the  attitude  of  the  South, 
that  of  the  Northern  authorities  was,  at  first,  different. 
President  Lincoln  at  once  proclaimed  that  captured  men  were 
not  to  be  regarded  as  prisoners,  but  as  criminals.  However, 
this  was  not  so  considered  by  the  navy  and  army  officers, 
and  the  soldiers  captured  at  Hatteras  were  treated  as  pris- 
oners, and  those  surrendered  at  Fort  Macon  and  in  the  Sounds 
were  at  once  paroled  and  sent  home.  Indeed,  at  the  urgent 
appeal  of  Sunset  Cox,  backed  by  the  friends  of  the  Northern 
soldiers  in  Southern  prisons.  Congress  passed  a resolution  for 
exchanging  prisoners  of  war.  So  in  July,  1862,  a cartel  was 
agreed  to  by  which  all  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  home  on 
parole  within  thirty  days,  and  then  exchanged.  Exchanges 
continued  for  about  a year,  and  during  that  period  the  treat- 
ment on  each  side  was  humane,  only  a few  deaths  resulting. 

However,  now  came  a different  situation.  On  July  4,  1863, 
at  Vicksburg,  the  Federals  took  30,000  prisoners,  who  were 
paroled  on  the  field,  and  at  Gettysburg  13,000,  who  were  not. 
In  October,  1863,  the  Confederates  held  13,000;  and  the 


ALLEN.E  TWYMAN,  OF  CRYSTAL  RIVER,  FLA. 

This  little  Florida  girl,  only  ten  years  old,  distinguished  herself  in 
delivering  an  address  before  the  Crystal  River  High  School  pupils 
and  friends  on  January  19,  in  tribute  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Her  poise 
nd  delivery  were  remarkable  in  one  so  young,  and  her  address  was- 
a most  creditable. 
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Federals  more.  The  Federal  government  about  that  time 
put  an  end  to  the  cartel,  being  unwilling  to  put  on  parole  the 
unexchanged  prisoners. 

President  Davis  offered  to  meet  their  objection  by  merely 
exchanging  man  for  man,  leaving  off  the  parole,  but  that 
proposition  was  not  accepted.  So  although  some  particular 
exchanges  were  later  made,  the  prisoners  on  each  side  were 
to  be  held  until  the  Federal  authorities  should  choose  to  ex- 
change them. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Southern  soldiers  in  the  Northern 
prisons  led  President  Davis  to  ask  permission  to  send  out 
cotton  and  buy  clothing  for  them.  This  was  allowed  on  con- 
dition that  the  cotton  should  be  sent  to  New  York;  but  a 
request  to  be  allowed  to  buy  medicines  was  refused.  In 
violation  of  international  law  medicines  had  been  declared  to 
be  contraband,  and  medicines  were  lacking  in  the  South,  so 
that  the  Union  prisoners  in  confinement  could  not  be  well 
supplied. 

Obstacles  preventing  the  freeing  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
effects  of  prolonged  incarceration  without  proper  medicines, 
on  January  24,  1864,  Commissioner  Ould  made  to  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Exchange,  Colonel  Hoffman,  a gentleman 
and  officer,  whose  actions  indicate  that  he  was  well  fitted  for 
his  duties,  the  following  proposition:  “All  prisoners  shall  be 
attended  by  their  own  surgeons,  who  shall  be  allowed  also 
to  act  as  commissaries  to  receive  and  distribute  among  them 
money,  food,  clothing,  and  medicines.’’ 

This  offer  was  not  accepted.  As  the  Federal  authorities 
had  deprived  the  South  of  its  supply  of  medicines,  and  would 
not  exchange  prisoners,  this  refusal  necessarily  had  a direful 
effect  on  the  Union  soldiers  confined  at  the  South. 

At  the  North. 

Now,  how  was  it  with  the  Confederate  soldiers  surrendered 
to  their  captors  on  their  honor  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war?  There  were  prisoners  at  Point  Lookout,  Fort  Delaware, 
Elmira,  Camp  Douglas,  Camp  Morton,  Rock  Island,  and 
Johnson’s  Island,  those  on  Johnson’s  Island  subjected  in 
winter  to  terrible  cold. 

At  Johnson’s  Island  there  were  some  3,000  officers,  captured 
chiefly  at  the  West,  Lee’s  officers  being  sent  to  Point  Lookout 
and  Fort  Delaware.  While  the  South  had  no  access  to  medical 
supplies,  the  North  had  supplies  of  every  kind  at  hand.  The 
customary  life  at  the  North  had  not  been  much  disturbed. 
In  the  prisons  purchases  could  be  made  only  from  the  army 
suttlers.  Colonel  Webb,  at  Johnson’s  Island,  entered  in  his 
diary,  February  10,  1864:  “One  is  not  allowed  to  purchase 
any  vegetables  or  delicacies.’’  On  June  10,  1864,  he  wrote: 
“We  are  now  beginning  to  feel  to  some  extent  the  vengeance 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  stopped  our  rations  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  candles.  We  get  nothing  but  bread  and  meat 
with  a few  beans.”  August  28,  1864:  “Late  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  forbid  the  selling  of  any  kind  of  clothing 
to  us,  also  provisions  and  vegetables;  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  send  us  anything.  This  order,  however,  does  not  prevent 
one  from  receiving  anything  from  the  South.”  (But  that  was 
virtually  out  of  the  question.)  “The  scarcity  of  rations  is 
another  topic  that  is  serious  with  us  now;  and  we  have  actual- 
ly taken  to  eating  rats.” 

The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  Colonel  Hoffman, 
writes  August  12,  1864,  of  Camp  Morton:  “A  variety  of 
diseases  are  prevailing  there  of  a more  or  less  malignant 
character,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition,  which  caused  an 
unusually  large  fatality  during  the  week  ending  July  24. 
Much  of  it  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  anti-scorbutics,  none 
of  which  have  been  issued  since  last  fall.” 


After  Gettysburg  there  were  some  9,000  men  confined  at 
Fort  Delaware,  described  in  Rivenbark’s  Narrative  (Reg. 
History,  Volume  IV)  as  being  on  an  island  of  ninety  acres, 
below  the  water  level,  protected  by  levies;  muddy,  filthy 
canals,  without  outlets,  traversed  the  island,  and  for  a long 
time  supplied  the  only  water  allowed  the  prisoners  for  any 
purpose.  So  filthy  and  poisonous  had  these  ditches  become 
that  even  a slight  wound  washed  in  their  waters  would  in- 
flame and  mortify;  then  amputation,  or  death,  or  both,  was 
the  consequence.  For  months  there  was  no  effort  to  improve 
the  water  supply.” 

“A  coffin  detail  was  made  every  morning,  twenty-five 
rough  boxes  being  the  day’s  task,  and  frequently  it  happened 
that  more  coffins  were  lacking  than  corpses.”  Shocking 
though  the  number  of  deaths  were,  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  man  in  personal  charge  of  them  was  likewise 
villainous.  Rivenbark  records:  “Once  a week,  he  would 
hike  us  to  search  our  persons,  bunks,  and  clothing  for  contra- 
band articles,  and  ‘whack’  would  come  his  heavy  stick  on  the 
person  of  some  poor  sick  prisoner  who  was  not  able  to  move 
promptly.  (Over  four  hundred  North  Carolinians  were  con- 
fined to  themselves  in  a room  nineteen  by  sixty  feet,  with 
bunks  three  tiers  on  each  side,  heads  to  the  wall,  with  a pas- 
sage, of  course,  narrow,  between.  Only  one  blanket  was  al- 
lowed to  each  prisoner.  Soap,  knives,  forks,  bottles,  an  extra 
stick  of  wood  or  lump  of  coal,  anything,  everything,  was 
hiked  from  us.  All  sorts  of  swindles,  cheats,  and  tricks  were 
practiced  on  us  by  ‘Hike.’” 

As  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Colonel  Tracey  says: 

“Drainage  of  camp  not  good,  renders  the  camp  unhealthy; 
many  men  in  tents  without  floors  or  blankets.  Hospital 
mess  rooms  much  needed.  Police  of  hospital  good,  except 
sinks.  Scurvy  prevails  to  a great  extent.  Few  if  any  vege- 
tables have  recently  been  issued.  Greater  efforts  should  be 
made  to  prevent  scurvy.” 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in 
all  the  prisons.  Vegetables  not  furnished,  even  forbidden, 
scurvy  prevailing.  Every  man  can  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  why  such  an  order  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

At  the  South. 

There  had  been  1,500  Federal  prisoners  at  Salisbury,  N.  C., 
in  March,  1862,  but  these  were  all  then  exchanged,  and  for 
two  years  there  were  no  Federal  prisoners  there.  There  were 
prisoners  in  Libby  at  Richmond,  and  then  about  5,000  were 
placed  on  Belle  Isle  in  James  River,  at  Richmond.  Others  had 
been  sent  North  on  parole. 

The  South  held  in  October,  1863,  about  13,000.  Subse- 
quently, circumstances  led  to  the  removal  of  these  prisoners 
to  a better  location,  and  a site  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  was 
selected.  Andersonville,  remote  from  the  Seat  of  war,  in  a 
region  where  supplies  could  better  be  furnished  than  at 
Richmond,  later  became  the  recepticle  of  prisoners.  That 
locality  is  so  healthful  that  a Northern  colony  has  since 
located  there. 

At  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South,  the  sufferings  of 
the  prisoners  moved  their  friends  to  intercede  for  exchanges. 
It  is  narrated  that,  early  in  1864,  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  three  trips  to  Washington,  urging  that  Union 
soldiers  should  be  released  from  the  Southern  prisons.  On 
the  last  trip,  “Stanton  grew  impatient,  even  insolent,  retort- 
ing to  the  governor’s  appeal:  ‘Do  you  come  here  in  support  of 
the  government  and  ask  me  to  exchange  30,000  skeletons  for 
30,000  well-fed  men?’  To  which  Curtin  replied  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  humane  impulses:  ‘Do  you  dare  to  depart 
from  the  laws  of  humane  warfare  in  this  enlightened  age  of 
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Christian  civilization?’”  (McClure,  page  241.)  An  appeal 
was  carried  to  President  Lincoln,  and  there  was  a partial 
exchange. 

The  process  of  exchange,  as  mentioned  by  Capt.  Robert 
Bingham,  was  this  wise  (he  was  at  Johnson's  Island):  ‘‘In 
February,  1864,  an  alphabetical  list  of  two  hundred,  selected 
by  lot,  was  sent  from  Johnson’s  Island  to  a Federal  hospital 
at  Point  Lookout  for  exchange,  and  I was  among  them.” 
Time  passed.  ‘‘At  intervals  of  two  weeks  three  parties  of 
fifty  have  been  sent  to  Richmond  for  exchange.”  Then  came 
“an  order  discontinuing  the  exchange  of  all  able-bodied  men; 
and  I was  still  a prisoner,  but  no  longer  ‘a  prisoner  of  hope.’ 
As  they  were  putting  some  very  sick  and  badly  crippled  men 
on  the  exchange  boat,  one  Confederate  captain  proved  too 
ill  to  go.  ...  I was  ready  in  five  minutes,  got  to  Richmond  on 
May  1,  1864,  and  was  exchanged.” 

So  it  happened,  says  Mr.  Davis  that  ‘‘on  two  occasions  we 
were  especially  asked  to  send  the  very  sick  and  desperately 
wounded  prisoners,  and  a particular  request  was  made  for 
some  designated  men  who  were  so  seriously  sick  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they  would  survive.”  ‘‘Accordingly,  some 
of  the  worst  cases,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  our  surgeons 
but  in  compliance  with  the  piteous  appeals  of  the  sick  pris- 
soners,  were  sent  away.” 

Now  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  LTnion  prisoners  at 
the  South  was  well  known — the  inability  of  the  South  to  sup- 
ply them  with  proper  medicines  and  other  necessaries,  which 
had  led  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  South  to  mitigate  their 
condition  by  exchange  or  otherwise.  It  appears  that  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  instead  of  doing  anything  the  Confederates 
urged,  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  furnishing  of  vegetables 
and  anti-scorbutics  to  the  Confederate  prisoners  and  other- 
wise putting  them  on  short  rations;  and  efforts  were  made  to 
fire  the  Northern  heart  by  alleging  the  practice  of  cruelties 
by  the  Confederate  authorities.  How  far  the  apostles  of 
falsehood  went  is  illustrated  by  the  address,  after  peace,  by 
the  malignant  Shellaberger,  an  influential  aepresentative  of 
Ohio:  ‘‘They  framed  iniquity  and  universal  murder  into  law. 
They  carved  bones  of  your  dead  heroes  into  ornaments  and 
drank  from  goblets  made  out  of  their  skulls;  they  poisoned 
your  fountains,  and  commissions  ordered  the  torch  and 
yellow  fever  to  be  carried  to  your  cities  and  to  your  women 
and  children.  They  planned  one  universal  bonfire  of  the 
North  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Missouri.” 

While  there  were  many  inflammatory  articles  published, 
there  were  two  notable  ones,  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Congress,  known  as  Report  No. 
67,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  lnquir>-.  Report 
No.  67  contained  a letter  from  Secretary  Stanton  charging 
the  Confederate  government  with  a deliberate  system  of 
savage  and  barbarous  treatment  of  jjrisoners,  and  to  it  were 
appended  eight  pictures  pur])orting  to  be  photographs  of 
prisoners  released  from  Richmond  in  April,  1864.  One  of 
the  men,  liowe\  er,  it  is  said,  never  was  a prisoner,  but  was  an 
inmate  of  tlie  Federal  liospital  at  Annapolis.  The  otliers 
were  some  of  the  very  sick  ])risoners  especially  asked  for,  as 
mentioned  !)>'  President  Davis.  The  prisoners  then  exchanged 
had  been  at  Richmond,  and  that  was  months  before  the  un- 
fortunate conditions  at  Anderson ville. 

Immediately  following  these  publications,  the  Confederate 
Congress  appointed  a joint  committee  to  consider  fully  the 
whole  subject.  After  investigating  each  specific  charge,  the 
committee  found  that  each  one  of  them  was  refuted  by  the 
testimony  of  the  |)rison  officials  and  of  respectable  h'ederals. 

Stanton  persisted  in  his  campaign  of  disease  and  death  against 
the  Confederate  prisoners,  under  pretense  of  retaliation. 


At  Andersonville. 

The  stockade  was  ready  by  March  1,  but  even  before  it  was 
completed  the  prisoners  at  Belle  Isle  were  transferred  there. 
By  IVIay  there  were  18,000  there,  and  the  grounds  had  to  be 
enlarged.  By  July,  the  number  reached  31,000. 

It  happened  that  among  them  were  many  Germans  unused 
to  our  cornbread.  While  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  the  same  rations  were  issued  to  the 
prisoners  as  to  the  guards-  and  the  Confederate  soldiers. 
Diarrhea  broke  out  among  the  prisoners  and  other  diseases 
as  well,  particularly  scurvy.  But  quickly  after  the  scurvy- 
appeared,  the  medical  officers  suggested  the  brewing  of  beer 
from  corn  meal;  and  Captain  Wirz,  then  in  charge,  provided 
means  for  the  prisoners  to  brew  beer.  However,  conditions 
were  such  that  on  June  17  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the 
prisoners,  and  a new  camp  site  was  selected  at  Millen,  in 
Southern  Georgia.  Although  haste  was  made  with  such 
facilities  as  were  at  hand,  all  of  the  white  men  being  off  in  the 
army,  weeks  passed  before  the  new  camp  was  ready.  In  the 
meanwhile  new  prisoners  continued  to  arrive,  Andersonville 
becoming  overcrowded  and  sickness  prevailing  to  such  an 
extent  that  by  the  end  of  July,  4,475  had  died.  Quoting 
now  from  ‘‘The  True  Story  of  Andersonville,”  by  James 
M.  Page,  Company  A,  6th  Michigan  Cavalry:  ‘‘There  was 
an  insufficiency  of  medicine  and  nourishing  food.  But  bad 
as  was  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners,  their  mental 
depression  was  worse  and  more  fatal.  Acclimation,  unsuit- 
able diet,  and  despondency  were  the  potent  causes  of  disease 
and  death.”  ‘‘ As  early  as  July,  Captain  Wirz  put  in  operation 
the  brewing  of  beer  and  this  was  given  to  those  suffering  from 
the  scurvy,  and  it  had  a most  satisfactory  effect.”  ” However, 
as  the  deaths  kept  on  increasing,  and  the  new  prisoners 
brought  in  reports  that  there  were  no  expectations  of  exchange, 
the  prisoners  became  greatly  alarmed.”  ‘‘On  July  20,  they 
held  a great  mass  meeting,  at  which  the  first  resolutions  offered 
were  very  bitter  as  to  the  action  of  their  governmeni  in  ceasing 
to  exchange  prisoners,  leaving  their  own  soldiers  to  die  in 
Southern  prisons.  The  resolutions,  however,  were  much 
toned  down.”  The  preamble  of  the  resolutions  adopted  reads: 
‘‘But  hunger,  nakedness,  squalor,  and  disease  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  heart  sickness  which  wears  prisoners  down, 
most  of  them  young  men  whose  terms  of  enlistment  have 
expired.  Does  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prisoner  make 
us  less  the  objects  of  interest  to  our  government?  There  are 
confined  in  this  prison  from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  with  daily- 
accessions  of  hundreds,  and  the  mortality-  among  them  gen- 
erated by  various  causes,  sucli  as  changes  of  climate,  dirt,  and 
want  of  proper  exercise,  is  becoming  truly-  frightful  to  con- 
template, and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  virulence,  decimating 
our  ranks  by  hundreds  weekly.  Your  petitioners  most 
earnestly,  y-et  respectfully,  pray  that  some  action  be  imme- 
diately taken  to  effect  our  speedy  release,  either  on  parole  or 
by  exchange,  the  dictates  of  both  humanity  and  justice  alike 
demanding  it  on  the  part  of  our  government.”  “This  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  more  than  one  huiulred  sergeants,  prison- 
ers, who  had  charge  of  detachments  of  their  fellow  prisoners, 
the  men  authorizing  the  sergeants  to  sign  it.  The  men  se- 
lected to  go  to  Washington  to  intercede  for  exchange  were: 
Kiiward  Bates,  Company  K,  42nd  New  York;  H.  C.  Hig- 
genson.  Company  K,  16th  Illinois;  Prescott  Tracey,  Com- 
pany G,  82nd  New  '‘t'ork;  Sylvester  Noirot,  Company  B,  5th 
New  ^'ork.”  (The  ‘‘True  Story,”  by  Page,  page  126.) 

These  men  being  paroled  for  the  purpose,  went  to  present 
the  memorial  to  President  Lincoln.  The  memorial  was  not 
actetl  on.  It  was  at  this  period  that  President  Davis  asked 
leave  to  send  money,  cotton,  and  tobacco  North  to  purchase 
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medicines  and  supplies  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  surgeons 
alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  held  by  the  Confederates, 
and  this  was  not  permitted. 

Says  Page;  “The  report  was  brought  to  us  by  the  incoming 
prisoners  that  the  authorities  had  about  shut  down  on  ex- 
changing prisoners.  ‘Whoever  enter  here  leave  hope  behind.’ 
.About  the  1st  of  August  we  heard  the  cold-blooded  and 
atrocious  reply  from  Edward  M.  Stanton  that  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  at  an  end.  ‘We  do  not  purpose  to  reenforce 
the  rebel  army  by  exchanging  prisoners.’  We  realized  that 
we  were  forsaken  by  our  government.  The  war  office  at 
Washington  preferred  to  let  us  die  rather  than  exchange  us.” 
The  sick  lost  hope  and  died.  “It  is  no  wonder  that  during 
•August  nearly  3,000  died  at  Andersonville.  Up  to  August 
only  4,485  had  died;  in  August,  3,000 — heartbroken! 

Joseph  Jones,  the  very  learned  and  eminent  surgeon,  who 
\oluntarily  devoted  months  of  his  time  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  maladies  and  miseries  of  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville, 
said;  “Homesickness  and  disappointments,  mental  depression 
and  distress,  attending  the  daily  longing  for  an  apparently 
hopeless  release,  appeared  to  be  as  potent  agencies  in  the 
destruction  of  these  prisoners  as  the  physical  causes  of  actual 
disease.  Upon  the  Federal  authorities,  and  upon  them  only, 
rests  the  whole  of  this  responsibility.  To  avert  the  indigna- 
tion which  the  open  avowal  of  this  policy  by  them,  at  the  time, 
would  have  excited  throughout  the  North,  and  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  the  false  cry  of  cruelty  toward  prisoners 
was  raised  against  the  Confederates.” 

Because  of  the  urgent  request  for  exchange.  Generals 
Wessells  and  Seymour  were  sent  South  looking  into  the 


treatment  of  prisoners.  On  August  10,  Seymour  reported; 
“The  Southern  authorities  say  they  give  to  prisoners  pre- 
cisely what  the  soldiers  are  allowed  in  the  field.  I believe  this 
to  be  true  of  the  rations,  but  of  nothing  else.  The  Southern 
soldier,  even  in  his  most  prosperous  days,  lived  simply  on 
corn  and  a bit  of  bacon.  Few  Northern  men,  except  in  the 
almshouses,  were  ever  reduced  to  the  common  rule  of  diet  of 
the  Southern  race.  The  Southern  authorities  are  exceedingly 
desirous  of  an  immediate  exchange  of  prisoners.  General 
Wessells  and  myself  had  an  interview  with  General  Ripley, 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  this  point.  Their  urgency  is  un- 
bounded, but  we  asserted  that  it  was  the  poorest  possible 
policy  for  our  government  to  deliver  to  them  40,000  prisoners, 
better  fed  and  clothed  than  ever  before  in  their  lives,  in  good 
condition  for  the  field,  while  the  Northern  States  received  in 
return  an  equal  number  of  men  worn  out  with  privations  and 
neglect,  barely  able  to  walk,  often  drawing  their  last  breath, 
and  utterly  unfit  to  take  the  field  as  a soldier.  But  this 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
proofs  of  the  failing  strength  of  their  cause.  Between  Lee’s 
and  Hood’s  armies  the  country  is  a waste,  redeemed  only  by 
the  labor  of  the  females,  young  and  old,  and  the  slaves.  The 
last  men  have  gone  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  it  was  urged  by 
our  own  authorities  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  the  pris- 
oners where  they  are.” 

What  a tribute  General  Seymour  inadvertently  has  paid 
to  the  heroic  men  who  so  gloriously  made  every  sacrifice  to 
maintain  the  independence  won  by  Revolutionary  fathers  and 
to  the  devotion  of  the  negro  servants  who  served  the  families  at 
home  ! (Concluded  in  May  number.; 
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ALABAMA'S  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE CONGRESS. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  CURTIS,  STATE  HISTORIAN,  ALABAMA  DIVISION, 
U.  D.  C. 

“If  the  Declaration  of  Independence  justified  the  secession 
from  the  British  Empire  of  three  millions  of  subjects  in  1776, 
it  was  not  seen  why  it  would  not  justify  the  secession  of  five 
millions  of  Southerners  from  the  Union  in  1861.” 

South  Carolina,  in  her  ordinance  of  secession,  had  invited 
all  her  Southern  sister  States  who  might  secede  to  join  her  in 
sending  delegates  to  a congress  to  be  assembled  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  on  February  4,  1861. 

This  proposed  Congress  met  in  Montgomery  on  the  day  of 
the  assembling  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Washington.  Of 
the  delegates  from  Alabama  we  learn  that: 

Richard  Wilde  Walker  was  a native  and  resident  of  Madison 
County,  Ala.  He  was  born  February  16,  1823,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Princeton.  Graduating  at  the  latter  in  1841,  he 
returned  home,  read  law,  and  was  licensed  in  1844.  Locating 
in  Florence,  he  was  elected  district  solicitor  in  1845.  This 
position  he  resigned  three  years  later.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Lauderdale,  and  in  1853  was  nominated 
by  his  party  for  governor,  but  made  no  contest.  He  again 
represented  Lauderdale  in  1855,  when  he  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  House.  In  June,  1859,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Moore  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Rice,  and  at  the 
succeeding  session  of  the  legislature  he  was  elected  to  the 
same  office  for  a full  term.  While  filling  this  place,  he  was 
selected  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  a delegate  for 
the  State  at  large  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federacy, in  which  he  served  a year.  In  1863,  he  was  elected 
a senator  in  the  Confederate  Congress  to  succeed  Hon.  C.  C. 
Clay  and  entered  on  his  new  duties  in  February  thereafter. 

Robert  Harding  Smith  was  born  in  Camden  County,  N.  C., 
October  21,  1814.  He  was  well  educated,  and  received  an 
appointment  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  but 
was  involved  in  some  freaks  of  youth  there  and  did  not  re- 
main. In  his  nineteenth  year  he  went  to  Alabama  and 
taught  in  Dallas  and  Sumter  Counties  for  three  years.  In 
1837,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  located  in  Livingston. 
His  first  venture  in  political  life  was  his  election  to  represent 
Sumter  in  the  Lower  House  in  1849.  In  1853,  he  went  to 
Mobile  and  gave  his  attention  even  more  closely  to  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  stirring  events  of  1860-61,  Mr.  Smith  took  a 
part  and  was  appointed  a commissioner  from  his  adopted  to 
his  native  State,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Garrett, 
of  Perry,  he  exerted  himself  to  bring  North  Carolina  into 
cooperation  with  her  Southern  sisters.  Soon  after  his  return, 
and  while  at  his  home,  he  saw  the  announcement  of  his 
election  to  represent  ehe  State  at  large  in  the  Provisional 
Congress  of  the  Southern  States.  He  served  his  term  out, 
then  called  for  troops  to  form  a regiment.  These  organized  as 
the  36th  Alabama  Infantry  and  elected  him  colonel.  A year 
later  he  resigned  this  position  in  consequence  of  infirm  health. 

Colin  J.  McRae  was  a leading  financier  of  Mobile  County. 
He  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  in  1812.  His  father  was  a 
merchant.  In  his  youth,  his  parents  moved  to  Southern 
Mississippi,  and  he  there  grew  to  manhood,  receiving  a 
finished  education.  In  1838,  he  was  a member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi legislature.  Two  years  later,  he  went  to  Mobile  and 
became  a commission  merchant.  In  1861,  General  McRae 
was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the 
Southern  States  and  soon  after  the  termination  of  his  service 


was  sent  to  Europe  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  this  capacity  he  rendered  important  service,  negotiating 
loans,  etc. 

John  Gill  Shorter  was  born  in  Monticello,  Ga.,  April  23, 
1818,  and  was  graduated  from  Franklin  College  at  Athens. 
He  went  to  Alabama  the  same  year,  and  in  1838  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  established  himself  in  Eufaula.  In  1845  he 
entered  the  legislature  as  a senator  from  Barbour  County. 
He  was  again  called  to  serve  the  county  in  the  representative 
chamber  in  1851.  A few  months  later  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Collier  to  the  bench  of  the  circuit  in  the  place  of 
Judge  Goldthwaite,  who  had  resigned.  In  May,  1852,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  for  a term  of  six  j’ears.  He  was  thus 
serving  when  Governor  Moore  appointed  him  commissioner 
to  Georgia,  and  he  urged  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  co- 
operate in  the  movement  for  separation.  While  absent  on 
this  mission,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
Provisional  Congress;  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  Richmond 
attending  the  sitting  of  the  latter  body  that  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State. 

William  Parish  Chilton,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1810,  was 
plainly  educated,  and  read  law  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  went 
to  Alabama  in  1834  and  established  himself  in  the  practice 
at  Mardisville,  in  Talladega  County.  In  1839  he  represented 
the  county  in  the  legislature.  He  removed  to  Macon  County 
in  1846.  When  Justice  Ormond  retired  from  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Chilton  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
December  31,  1847.  He  became  Chief  Justice  when  Justice 
Dargan  resigned,  December  6,  1852,  and  held  this  eminent 
position  until  June  2,  1856.  He  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  from 
Macon  in  1859.  He  went  to  Montgomery  in  1860  as  a law 
partner  of  W.  L.  Yancey;  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Montgomery  District  in  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  was  reelected  to  the  two  congresses  under  the 
permanent  Constitution.  “It  was  a common  remark  that  he 
was  the  most  laborious  member  of  the  body.” 

Stephen  Fowler  Hale  was  born  in  Crittenden  County,  Ky., 
January  31,  1816,  and  was  graduated  from  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity. He  went  to  Greene  County  in  1837,  and  taught 
school  about  a year,  and  while  thus  employed  read  law. 
He  graduated  in  the  law  school  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1839, 
and  located  in  Eutaw,  Ala.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature.  In  1853  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for 
Congress.  From  1857  to  1861  he  again  represented  the 
county  in  the  legislature,  and  was  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Free  Masons  in  the  State.  When  the  Secession  Ordinance 
was  passed,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  Kentucky. 
The  same  year,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.  While  hold- 
ing this  position,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
11th  Alabama,  and  repaired  with  it  to  \'irginia. 

David  P.  Lewis  was  born  in  Charlotte  County,  Va.,  about 
the  year  1820.  His  parents  went  to  Madison  County,  .-Ma., 
soon  after,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood.  Having  taken  a 
collegiate  course,  he  read  law  in  Huntsville,  but  soon  after 
removed  to  Lawrence  County,  where  he  practiced  with 
diligence  and  success.  He  was  elected  to  represent  that  count}’ 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861,  and  voted  against 
but  signed  the  onlinance  of  secession.  He  was  elected  without 
opposition  to  the  Confederate  Provisional  Congress  by  the 
com-ention,  but  resigned  his  seat.  In  1863,  he  was  appointed 
a judge  of  the  circuit  court  by  Governor  Shorter,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  several  months,  then  passed  through  the  enemy’s 
lines,  and  remained  in  Nashville  the  remaining  time  of  the 
war. 
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Thomas  Fearn  was  a resident  of  Madison  for  over  half  a 
century.  He  was  born  near  Danville,  Va.,  about  the  year 
1790,  and  went  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  1812.  He  was  a 
physician  and  a man  of  scientific  attainment  in  his  profession. 
He  represented  Madison  in  the  House  in  1822,  and  twice 
soon  after.  He  was  also  presidential  elector,  and  in  1861 
was  elected  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederacy, 
but  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  When  the  Federal  troops 
occupied  Huntsville,  they  imprisoned  and  harassed  him. 

Jabez  Lafayette  Monroe  Curry  was  a resident  of  Talladega 
County,  Ala.,  but  a native  of  Lincoln  County,  Ga.,  where  he 
was  born  in  1825.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  took  a law  course  at  Harvard  in  1845.  He  represented 
the  county  in  the  legislature  in  1847.  He  was  again  elected 
in  1853  and  1855.  In  1856  he  was  a Buchanan  elector.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  reelected  in 
1859.  In  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  Provisional  Congress 
by  the  convention.  In  the  fall,  he  was  elected  to  the  first 
Confederate  Congress.  In  1864,  he  entered  the  service  and 
was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  5th  Alabama  Cavalry. 

Of  the  personnel  of  this  body  of  men  forming  the  Provisional 
Congress,  C.  S.  A.,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  said,  taken  col- 
lectively, he  never  was  associated  with  an  abler  one.  There 
was  in  it  no  one  who,  in  ability,  was  not  above  the  average. 
These  were  men  of  substance  as  well  as  of  solid  character, 
men  of  education,  of  reading,  of  refinement,  and  well  versed 
in  the  principles  of  government.  They  came  emphatically 
within  the  class  styled  by  Carlyle  as  “earnest  men.” 

References  to  Confederate  Congress  found  in  Jefferson 
Davis’s  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.” 
Joseph  T.  Derry:  “History  of  the  War  for  Southern  Inde- 
pendence.” Alexander  H.  Stephens;  “History  of  the  United 
States.”  “Brewer’s  Alabama  War  Records.” 


OLD  WAR  STORIES—EVER  NEW. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  A.  W.  HAWKS,  RUXTON,  MD. 

The  private  Confederate  soldier  was  the  jolliest,  gayest, 
happiest  man  I ever  met.  If  there  was  a grouch  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  I did  not  meet  him. 

Here  is  a good  one  you  have  heard  at  many  a reunion.  I 
do  not  tell  new  stories.  Nobody  understands  them.  No  one 
wants  to  hear  them. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war  a squad  of  soldiers  were  gathered 
around  a camp  fire  near  Richmond.  A Mississippi  man  be- 
longing to  the  Stonewall  Brigade  had  been  on  a furlough  to 
Richmond,  and  the  boys  were  questioning  him. 

“Been  in  Richmond?” 

“Yep;  spent  three  days  and  bunch  of  money.” 

“Stay  at  a hotel?” 

“One  night;  they  did  not  have  any  room,  but  they  gave  me 
a cot  and  let  me  put  it  down  in  the  end  of  the  hall.  They 
charged  me  twenty  dollars  in  good  Confederate  money  for 
that  cot.  I slipped  out  early  in  the  morning  with  that  cot. 
It  was  my  cot.  Found  a lady  way  out  in  the  suburbs  who  had 
a vacant  room;  let  me  have  it  and  gave  me  three  good  meals 
for  two  days  for  five  dollars  and  the  cot. 

“ Did  she  feed  you  well?” 

“Did  she?  Spoon  bread,  hot  biscuits,  lye  hominy,  and 
‘Rye’  coffee,  and,  O boy!  Sorghum. 

“Stop  it,”  yelled  the  crowd. 

“Did  you  go  to  the  theater?” 

“Yes  sir,  saw  Ben  De  Bar  and  his  company  in  a war  play. 
Five  Confederates  captured  twenty  Yankees,  then  the  con- 
script officer  came  in  and  captured  both  armies  and  stopped 
the  show.” 


“See  ’em  maxing  money?” 

“Yes;  by  the  ton.” 

“Suppose  you  saw  George  Washington?” 

“I  did,  way  up  on  top  of  a monument  of  marble;  he  was 
marble  too,  and  so  was  the  horse.” 

“What  did  the  horse  look  like?” 

“Traveler,  he  sure  was  some  horse.” 

“Go  out  to  the  hospital?” 

“Yes;  saw  a lot  of  our  boys.  Sent  their  love  to  you  and 
said  they  never  did  want  to  get  well.” 

“Did  you  see  the  nurses’  home?” 

“Say,  you  asking  too  many  questions.  I saw  one  of  the 
mirses  home,  hut  that  is  none  of  your  business.” 

The  Confederate  private  would  laugh  and  joke  marching 
twenty-five  miles  a day  and  winning  two  battles;  he  would 
joke  in  the  hospital,  joke  dying  on  the  battle  field,  joke  when 
he  was  ragged,  nearly  barefooted,  and  nearly  starved  to  death. 

The  stone  soup  story  has  been  told  around  many  a camp 
fire  and  at  many  a reunion.  It  is  good  enough  to  be  true; 

Down  the  Valley,  below  Staunton  a piece,  a long,  lank, 
lean,  hungry-looking  C.  S.  A.  private  stopped  in  front  of  a 
home  and  said: 

“I  am  one  of  Jackson’s  private  cavalry.  I got  left.  I am 
trying  to  catch  up  with  ’em,  and  I am  hungry.  Can  you  give 
me  a breakfast?”  “No,”  said  the  lady,  “I  am  sorry,  but 
breakfast  is  over,  but  if  you  can  wait  until  twelve  o’clock,  I 
will  try  to  give  you  a good  dinner.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am.  I am  mighty  sorry  I can’t  wait,;  but 
if  you  will  let  me  have  that  pot  and  give  me  some  wood  and 
that  nice  smooth  stone,  I will  make  some  stone  soup.” 

“Why,  yes.  You  can  take  the  pot  and  some  wood,  and  I 
will  bring  you  out  some  coal,  and  of  course  you  can  have  the 
stone;  but  I never  heard  of  anybody  making  soup  out  of  a 
stone.” 

He  filled  the  pot  with  water,  put  it  over  the  fire,  picked  up 
the  stone,  washed  it  off  at  the  pump,  and  put  it  carefully  in 
the  water,  which  now  began  to  boil  merrily. 

“Have  you  a little  salt  and  pepper?” 

“Yes;  wait  a minute  and  I will  bring  it.”  She  came  back 
with  the  salt  and  a piece  of  fat  meat,  and  said;  “That  will 
help.” 

“ Indeed  it  will,”  and  into  the  pot  they  went. 

“Now,”  said  the  soldier,  “you  haven’t  got  a couple  of 
potatoes,  have  you?” 

“Indeed  I have,”  and  she  brought  them  out.  He  dropped 
them  in  in  the  pot  with  a couple  of  hard  tack,  and  said:  “Now 
get  two  plates,  deep  ones.  Come  out,  and  we  will  have  some 
soup  together.” 

The  lady  said:  “That  is  nice  soup,  but  why  use  the  stone?” 
“Well,”  said  the  soldier,  full  and  happy  “it  was  a good 
foundation.” 
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■Qniteb  2)auGbters  of  tbe  Confederacy 
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Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Lawton,  President  General 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  R.  Byrne,  Charleston,  W.  Va First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa Second  Vice  President  General 

186  Bethlehem  Pike 

Miss  Katie  Daffan,  Ennis,  Tex Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Troy,  Ala Recording  Secretary  General 
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4620  South  Derbigny  Street 


Mrs.  B.  a.  BlenneR,  Richmond,  Va Treasurer  General 
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Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Louisville,  Ky Historian  General 

7 4 Weissinger-Gaulbert 
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5330  Pershing 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  A,  C.  ^ora.  Official  Editor,  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  It  was  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  who  said;  “Nothing  bigger  can  come  to  a 
human  being  than  to  love  a great  cause  more  than  life  itself 
and  to  have  the  privilege  throughout  life  of  working  for  that 
cause.’’ 

The  lives  of  many  of  the  Daughters  have  demonstrated 
this  truth,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  in  casting 
a retrospective  glance  over  previous  administrations,  that 
there  are  seen  great  achievements  because  of  the  love  of  a 
cause  which  has  taken  precedence  of  personal  comfort,  self- 
gratification, or  of  the  mere  basking  in  the  sun  or  drifting  with 
the  tide. 

The  objects  and  interests  of  this  organization  in  their  de- 
velopment have  been  compared  to  “the  Evolution  of  the 
Book,”  as  shown  in  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Congressional 
Library. 

First,  in  the  early  light  of  the  beginning  of  things,  the 
Daughters  have  told  others  of  the  purposes  and  plans  and 
have  created  an  interest  by  oral  tradition. 

Then  have  come  the  cairn  builders,  the  monument  building 
period  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Stones  have  been  piled  upon  stones  for 
others  to  see — at  Shiloh,  at  Arlington,  and  at  Richmond. 
And  as  the  Egyptians  wrote  on  cliffs  in  their  hieroglyphics,  so 
the  Daughters  have  written  on  everlasting  stone  the  names  of 
the  nation’s  great,  which  nevermore  shall  be  effaced. 

d'he  accumulation  of  manuscripts,  of  much  writing  by  hand, 
has  received  much  the  same  care  as  that  given  by  the  monks 
in  their  monasteries  of  old. 

The  cry  of  the  children  and  of  the  feeble  have  been  heark- 
ened to,  and  in  the  sullen  days  of  war  the  wounds  of  the  brave 
who  fell  in  battle  have  been  healed;  and  now,  in  the  glare  of 
the  present  day,  the  book  unfolds,  and  the  Daughters  realize 
they  are  ii])on  an  era  of  preserving  their  own  deeds  and  those 
of  others  in  forms  permanent  and  lasting.  Condensing,  re- 
vising, ])riTiting,  publishing,  distributing  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Let  your  five-pointed  star  guide  you  to  the  completion  of 
projects  undertaken.  Hitch  your  wagon  to  it,  if  you  wish. 

Fifst  Point. — h'inish  distributing  the  book,  “Women  of 
the  South  in  War  Times.”  Division  Presidents  arc  most 
urgently  entreated  to  close  this  matter  definitely  this  year. 
It  must  be  done,  h'inish  your  part  and  let  the  committee  be 
discharged  at  the  Charleston  convention  in  November,  lh27. 

Second  Point. — Publish  the  “History  of  the  U.  D.  C.”  It 
is  hoped  that  the  manuscript  will  be  in  condition  to  be  ]>re- 
sented  to  the  convention,  with  bids  for  publishing,  that  the 
work  may  be  ordered  to  its  completion. 

Tliiid  Point.  Publish  “World  War  Records  and  Incidents 


of  the  Men  Decorated  by  the  U.  D.  C.”  This  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Rountree  and  her  committee,  and  promises  to 
be  of  great  value.  The  Legion  itself  has  not  done  this,  nor 
its  Auxiliary,  so  it  is  thought  that  these  records  will  prove  of 
great  interest  and  value,  as  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  realized  the  importance  of  getting  this  data 
while  the  men  are  here  to  give  it  fresh  and  accurate. 

Fourth  Point. — To  continue  to  have  representation  on  the 
Yale  University  Press.  Not  only  to  have  this  representative, 
but  to  stand  behind  him  and  uphold  him  in  his  work  there  iii 
behalf  of  true  history.  Show  the  Yale  Historical  Films;  read 
and  discuss  the  fifteen  handsome  volumes  being  produced  by 
the  Yale  Press,  “The  Pageant  of  America.”  If  you  like 
these,  tell  them  of  Yale,  and  if  you  find  any  objections,  tell 
them  those  too. 

Fifth  Point. — To  assist  Claude  G.  Bowers  in  his  great  work 
of  writing  a companion  book  to  “Jefferson  and  Hamilton,” 
which  will  deal  with  the  period  of  Reconstruction,  by  allowing 
him  to  use  the  diaries,  letters,  etc.,  which  you  have  in  your 
possession.  Send  what  you  have  to  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury, 
the  Historian  General,  and  she  will  forward  everything  to 
Mr.  Bowers  as  the  Pk  D.  C.  Collection  of  Documents  on  the 
Reconstruction  Period. 

The  President  General  of  the  Daughters  of  the  .American 
Revolution  extended  an  invitation  to  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  to  be  represented  along  with  thirty  other 
patriotic  organizations  on  February  9,  10,  11,  in  Memorial 
Continental  Hall,  Washington,  “to  consider  the  National 
Defense  Act,  and  a plan  for  amalgamating  women's  patriotic 
strength  to  offset  pacifist  propaganda.” 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  those  familiar  with  the  by-laws  of 
this  organization  that  the  in\'itation  had  of  necessity  to  be 
ileclined.  Neither  politics  nor  amalgamation  being  per- 
missible, the  invitation  was  declined  with  great  appreciation 
and  regret. 

The  Executi\'e  Committee  of  the  U.  D.  C'.  will  meet  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  on  JVIonday,  .April  4,  just  (rreceiiing  the  reunion, 
in  order  to  consider  the  matters  left  to  it  by  the  decision  of 
the  Richmond  convention,  and  also  other  things  of  itn])ortance 
which  have  arisen  since  that  time. 

The  President  General  has  been  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  X'eterans  as 
Matron  of  Honor  for  the  -South  and  has  been  incited  b\-  the 
President  General  of  the  Confeilerated  -Southern  Memorial 
Association  to  be  a guest  of  honor  at  the  convention  of  that 
distinguished  boch’.  Both  of  these  courtesies  have  been  dul>' 
accepted  as  a tribute  and  an  attention  to  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy. 

CordialK’  \ours. 


RiTH  1..VWTON. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Arkansas. — Memorial  Chapter,  of  Little  Rock,  has  insti- 
tuted the  custom  of  visiting  the  Confederate  Home  each  Tues- 
day afternoon.  The  President  of  the  Chapter,  accompanied 
by  a voluntary  committee,  goes  each  week,  cheering  the  in- 
mates and  learning  their  individual  wants.  Some  wish  books 
and  magazines  and  some  wish  to  be  read  to.  Others,  in- 
terested in  piecing  quilts,  rejoice  in  a bundle  of  scraps.  This 
feature  of  the  Chapter’s  work  is  making  bright  many  a lonely 
hour  for  these  old  people. 

* * - * 

Colorado. — This  Division  consists  of  four  Chapters,  three 
of  which  are  in  Denver  and  one  in  Pueblo. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  needs  in 
this  Western  State;  however,  under  the  circumstances,  they 
accomplish  many  things.  The  chief  object  is  to  assist  the 
Confederate  veterans  who  need  help,  and  at  this  time  there 
are  ten  in  the  State.  In  December  they  were  remembered  by 
all  the  Chapters  with  money  and  gifts,  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Chapter  also  sending  lovely  Christmas  boxes  of  homemade 
cake,  jelly,  preserves,  fruit,  and  candy.  Recently  one  of  the 
veterans,  over  a hundred  years  old,  who  was  blind,  died,  and 
the  Division  bore  the  expense  of  his  burial. 

On  January  19  a fitting  program  was  arranged  by  all  Chap- 
ters to  observe  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  birthday.  On  January 
21,  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  observed  that  great  man’s 
birthday  by  a visit  to  the  Southern  boys  at  Fitzsimmons 
Hospital.  Sixty  homemade  cakes,  baked  by  a Southern 
woman,  were  presented  to  the  bedridden  patients,  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  The  hospital  is  seven  miles  from  the  city, 
and  although  snow  was  falling  and  the  thermometer  hovered 
around  zero,  one  did  not  mind  the  long,  cold  trip  as  we  visited 
each  one  and  saw  the  joy  and  gladness  come  into  their  faces 
as  we  handed  the  cake  to  them,  telling  them  we  were  bringing 
it  in  remembrance  of  that  noble  soldier.  Stonewall  Jackson. 
The  Chapter  hopes  to  repeat  this  act  on  Mothers’  Day. 

Last  year  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  paid  the  taxes 
of  a Confederate  veteran  on  his  home  in  Colorado  Springs, 
and  we  are  planning  to  raise  money  to  pay  it  again  this  spring. 

Just  a little  here,  a little  there,  helping  all  they  can  in  this 
far  Western,  but  beautiful,  .State  of  Colorado. 

♦ * 

Louisiana. — The  birthday  of  General  Lee  was  fittingly 
observed  by  various  Chapters  throughout  the  State.  On 
that  occasion,  Joanna  Waddill  Chapter  had  as  guests  the 
Confederate  veterans,  members  of  Henry  Watkins  Allen 
Chapter,  and  representatives  of  John  McGrath  Chapter, 
Children  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  Division 
President,  was  on  the  program  to  tell  about  the  convention 
held  in  Richmond  in  November. 

The  New  Orleans  Chapter,  No.  72,  entertained  at  luncheon 
January  20,  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  with  Mrs.  F.  C.  Kolman, 
Corresponding  Secretary  General,  and  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin  as 
special  guests.  New  Orleans  Chapter  is  the  oldest  active 
Chapter  in  the  Division  and  the  largest.  It  will  donate  one  of 
the  markers  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  on  the  boundary 
between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Titayik  is 
President  of  the  Chapter. 

The  Louisiana  Division  was  complimented  by  the  Nichol- 
son American  Legion  Post,  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  its  Auxiliary 
when  the  Division  President,  Mrs.  Babin,  was  their  guest, 
January  29,  at  the  dinner  at  the  Westdale  Country  Club,  and 
again,  January  30,  at  luncheon  at  the  Woman’s  Clubhouse, 
the  occasions  honoring  Mrs.  A.  W.  McCauley,  of  Wisconsin, 
National  President  of  the  Auxiliary.  Mrs.  McCauley  has 


since  written  Mrs.  Babin  how  much  she  has  felt  a sister  to 
Southern  women  since  that  visit. 

Louisiana  Division  is  interested  in  Mississippi’s  move  to 
buy  “The  Briars”  at  Natchez,  where  Jefferson  Davis  was 
married.  Congratulations  have  been  written  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Holloman,  Division  President. 

The  Chapters  of  the  State  are  beginning  to  look  forward 
to  their  convention  in  May,  at  which  time  they  expect  to  pay 
their  pledge  to  Davis  Highway.  The  markers  are  ordered, 
and  the  Louisiana  Highway  Commission  will  set  them  up  in 
their  respective  locations  free  of  cost. 

* * 

Maryland. — At  a meeting  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  Chapter,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grove  brought  greetings  from  Alexander  Young  Camp, 

U.  C.  V.,  and  asked  that  the  members  finance  the  erection  of  a 
marker  to  the  men  of  Frederick  County,  participants  in  the 
War  between  the  States.  It  is  hoped  that  one  thousand  dollars 
will  be  raised. 

A copy  (words  and  music)  of  the  Confederate  anthem, 
“God  Save  the  South,”  published  in  1861,  was  given  by  Miss 
Sally  Washington  Maupin,  of  Baltimore  Chapter,  to  be 
raffled  for  the  World  War  Memorial  Fund.  This  was  won  by 
Miss  Elizabeth'  Collins  Lee,  who  has  presented  it  to  the 
Maryland  Confederate  Room,  Historical  Society,  of  Balti- 
more. 

Missouri. — Letters  have  come  from  all  over  the  State 
telling  of  the  splendid  programs  given  in  celebration  of  the 
birthdays  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson.  Never  has  there 
been  such  great  interest  shown  in  these  memorial  exercises. 
January  19  was  also  a great  day  at  the  Confederate  Home  at 
Higginsville.  Mrs.  Henry  Slusher  was  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. A chicken  dinner  was  served  at  noon,  also  refresh- 
ments later  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  A.  C.  MacKinney,  a 
forceful  speaker,  who  held  his  audience  in  rapt  attention, 
gave  a splendid  address. 

It  was  regretted  that  Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Hunt,  State  Pres- 
ident, who  was  at  the  Home  a few  days  previous,  could  not 
remain  for  the  exercises,  but  she  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Kansas  City  Chapters.  On  January  20,  Mrs.  Hunt 
was  a guest  of  that  splendid  Chapter,  the  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of 
Mexico,  and  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  given 
at  the  Hotel  Hoxsey.  On  Sunday  morning  previous,  the 
Fitzhugh  Lee  Chapter  went  in  a body  to  hear  Dr.  F.  C. 
Tucker,  of  the  Mexico  Methodist  Church,  preach  on  “Robert 
E.  Lee,  the  Christian.” 

A joint  birthday  celebration  in  tribute  to  Generals  Lee 
and  Jackson  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  19  by  all  the 
3t.  Louis  Confederate  organizations,  including  the  five  LT.  D. 
C.  Chapters,  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  in  LIniversity  City  Methodist  Church. 
Despite  the  inclement  weather  a large  gathering  assembled. 
The  rostrum  was  tastefully  decorated  with  Confederate  colors 
and  portraits  of  General  Lee  and  General  Jackson. 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commander  Missouri  Division,  S.  C. 

V. ,  presided  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  introduced  the 
speakers  and  musical  numbers  on  the  program.  The  latter 
was  a delightful  feature  of  the  entertainment,  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Aehle  as  piano  accompanist;  her  daughter. 
Miss  Alese,  a talented  young  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Paul  J. 
Guerard,  who  charmed  with  her  delightful  rendering  of  old 
Southern  melodies.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Caskey,  pastor  of  the  Church,  a cultured 
Southern  gentleman,  who  forcefully  and  eloquently  portrayed 
the  noble  traits  of  character  of  both  Lee  and  Jackson  and  their 
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great  military  achievements.  Remarks  were  also  made  by 
Maj.  Harvey  W.  Salmon,  Commander  of  the  St.  Louis  Camp, 

U.  C.  V.;  Lieut.  Commander  Edward  C.  Fisher,  of  the  S.  C. 

V. ,  and  Adj.  Cortaz  A.  Kitchen,  of  the  U.  C.  V.  The  Camp 
urged  the  need  of  immediate  and  united  action  if  an  ap- 
propriation was  to  be  secured  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Missouri  legislature  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Confederate  pension  bill,  passed  some  eight  years  ago,  but 
since  remained  dormant  for  lack  of  an  appropriation  to  pay 
the  pensions.  He  presented  a petition  addressed  to  the 
legislature  praying  for  the  passage  of  an  appropriation  bill 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Confederate  pension  enactment,  and 
all  official  heads  of  organizations  present  signed  it.  Later 
this  petition  was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  B.  C.  Hunt,  President  of 
the  Missouri  Division  U.  D.  C.,  at  Columbia,  who  is  vigorous- 
ly active  in  seeking  this  appropriation. 

4:  * * 

New  York. — On  Saturday,  February  19,  many  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  showed  their  inherited  courage  by  facing 
a storm  of  sleet  and  snow  in  order  to  meet  at  the  Hotel  Man- 
hattan for  their  annual  card  party  for  the  New  York  State 
Division. 

The  gracious  President,  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Dew,  gave  every 
one  a warm  welcome  and  was  assisted  by  some  of  our  most 
notable  members.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  James  Henry 
Parker,  President  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  and  who  was 
the  first  President  of  the  State  Division.  Mrs.  Goldsborough, 
who  organized  the  James  Henry  Parker  Chapter;  and  Mrs. 
Beale,  the  first  Historian  of  the  Division;  Mrs.  Topping, 
President  of  the  Mary  Mildred  Sullivan  Chapter,  and  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Division ; and  many  others  added  to 
the  distinction  and  charm  of  the  gathering;  and  many  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  had  been  one  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful social  meetings. 

* * * 

South  Carolina. — During  the  week  of  January  19  the  State 
President,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mauldin,  visited  in  Charleston,  upon 
invitation  of  the  Charleston  Chapter,  and  was  present  at  the 
celebration  of  Lee-Jackson  Day,  making  a beautiful  address. 
While  in  Charleston  she  held  a conference,  at  which  first  plans 
were  laid  for  South  Carolina’s  entertainment  of  the  general 
convention. 

.South  Carolina  is  indeed  honored  to  have  this  great  body 
as  its  guest,  and  every  Chapter  should  begin  now  with  plans 
to  have  its  full  representation  at  the  general  convention. 
Every  Daughter  should  be  there.  There  would  be  no  Divi- 
sion if  there  were  no  Chapters,  and  no  Chapters  if  no  Daugh- 
ters, so  every  Daughter  should  feel  her  responsibility  as 
hostess. 

The  State  Historian,  Miss  Marion  Salley,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  splendid  Division  yearbook  which  she  has  ar- 
ranged. The  yearbook  is  very  complete  in  every  point  of 
historical  information  to  Chapters,  besides  containing  the 
annual  message  of  our  State  President,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mauldin. 

The  yearbook  carried  a picture  of  South  Carolina’s  three 
Presidents  General — Mrs.  Augustine  T.  Snrythe,  Miss  Mar>" 
B.  Poppenheim,  and  Mrs.  St.  John  Alison  Lawton,  all  of 
Charleston. 

* * * 

Tennessee. — The  conference  of  the  upper  section  of  the 
East  Tennessee  District,  State  Division,  was  held  at  Erwin, 
Tenn.,  on  b'chriiary  28,  as  guests  of  the  Rosalie  Brown  Chap- 
ter, under  direct  ion  of  Mrs.  Malone,  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Division.  She  aTul  the  President  of  the  State  Division, 
Miss  Mary  Lou  White,  were  guests  of  the  local  Chapter. 


The  lower  section  of  the  District  held  its  conference  in 
Chattanooga  in  December,  as  guests  of  the  A.  P.  Stewart 
Chapter.  This  was  also  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Malone. 
She  and  the  Division  President  were  honor  guests.  Mrs. 
Owen  Walker,  of  Franklin,  was  also  in  attendance  to  present 
':he  report  on  the  Memorial  Building  at  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  Mrs.  A.  B.  White,  former  President  General,  who 
is  now  making  her  home  in  Chattanooga,  was  a guest  of  the 
occasion. 

In  presenting  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lowndes  Turney,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, for  President  of  the  Tennessee  State  Division  U.  D. 
C.,  the  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart  Chapter  gives  its  indorsement  of 
her  candidacy,  with  her  record,  in  the  following: 

“Mrs.  Turney  was  the  efficient  Recording  and  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  our  Chapter,  Director  of  the  Children  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  President  of  the  Chapter,  of  which  she  is  a 
charter  member.  She  has  served  on  many  important  State 
committees,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  for  this  most  im- 
portant office. 

“She  is  a woman  of  rare  culture,  pleasing  personality,  poise, 
and  dignity,  and  comes  of  distinguished  Revolutionary  and 
Confederate  lineage.’’ 

Mrs.  Turney  has  also  been  indorsed  by  the  other  Chapters 
of  Chattanooga.  She  is  the  wife  of  a prominent  lawyer  there, 
the  son  of  Gov.  Peter  Turney,  of  Tennessee,  who  commanded 
a Tennessee  regiment  during  the  War  between  the  States. 

* * * 

Virginia. — Again  Virginia  Division  mourns  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  oldest  and  most  valued  members,  Mrs.  James  E. 
Alexander.  For  twenty  years  she  was  Recorder  of  Crosses 
for  the  Division,  and  last  year  was  elected  Honorary  Presi- 
dent General,  U.  D.  C.  She  gave  her  best  years  to  the  work 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  she  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

Lee  Chapter,  Richmond,  held  a most  interesting  historical 
meeting  on  February  22. 

Stonewall  Chapter,  of  Richmond,  gave  a very  delightful 
tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles  Selden,  Ginter  Park,  on 
February  23,  in  honor  of  the  Division  President. 

On  January  19,  at  Henry  Clay  Inn,  Ashland,  Hanover 
Chapter  held  its  annual  Lee-Jackson  celebration.  The 
spacious  dining  room  was  well  filled  with  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  county,  gathered  together  to  do  homage  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  War  between  the 
States  and  the  loyal  followers,  living  and  dead,  who  share  their 
honors.  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Blakey,  President,  was  mistress  of 
ceremonies.  After  the  opening  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Laughton,  the  favorite  hymn  of  both  Lee  and  Jackson,  “How 
Firm  a Foundation,”  was  sung  by  the  entire  gathering.  Then 
followed  a unique  Memorial  Service  to  the  Hanover  veterans 
and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  who  had  died  within  the 
past  fifteen  months.  Eleven  little  girls  of  the  Bettie  Rosser 
Chapter,  dressed  in  white  and  wearing  the  red  ribbon  of  their 
Chapter,  each  carrying  a Confederate  flag,  marched  to  the 
speaker’s  table  and  placed  a carnation  (white  for  a Veteran, 
red  for  a Daughter)  in  the  vase  which  stood  thereon.  The 
first  little  girl  placed  her  flower  “in  memory  of  General  Lee,” 
the  second  did  likewise  in  memory  of  General  Jackson.  The 
Hanoverians  similarly  honored  were  veterans — Taylor,  Amos, 
and  Chisholm.  The  Daughters  were  Mrs.  Walter  Sydnor, 
Sr.,  Mrs.  Nat.  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Alonzo  Lane,  Mrs.  Tompkins, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Hoofnagle,  and  Miss  Bettie  Dabney.  Dr. 
George  E.  Booker,  speaker  of  the  occasion,  paid  tribute  to 
both  Lee  and  Jackson,  giving  beautiful  and  worthy  word 
portraits  of  these  two  Christian  gentlemen,  whose  characters 
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were  more  wonderfully  great  than  was  their  fame  as  “his- 
tory’s greatest  generals.’’  A most  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
program  was  the  singing  of  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer’’ 
(sweetly  appropriate  just  after  the  memorial  service)  and 
“Old  Folks  at  Home,’’  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Blasingame.  Little 
Miss  Virginia  Sydnor  recited  a poem,  “The  Flag  of  Dixie,’’ 
which  was  composed  for  the  occasion.  After  “Dixie”  was 
sung,  followed  a social  hour. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Lee  Francis,  Virginia  Division  Custodian  at 
Lee  Chapel  and  Mausoleum  at  Lexington,  has  recently  e n- 
tered  upon  her  duties  and  reports  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors  during  February  over  that  of  the  same 
month  last  year,  the  record  showing  eight  hundred  and  eight 
visitors,  which  is  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  more  than 
in  February,  1926.  Mrs.  Francis  is  doing  a fine  work  as  cus- 
todian. 

Regional  Conference  in  Connecticut. 

On  February  18,  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a Regional  Confer- 
ence was  held  of  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  of  five  Eastern  States  in 
which  there  is  no  Division. 

Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  participated  in  the 
discussion  of  the  unique  position  of  the  Chapters  of  these 
States.  The  idea  of  the  conference  was  a desire  to  supply 
for  Chapters  in  States  where  there  is  no  Division  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  Division  convention. 

The  occasion  was  the  second  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  William  Alexander,  Jr.,  Chapter,  and  also  the  eighty- 
second  birthday  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Field,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Lanier,  President  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter. 

The  conference  opened  at  11  A.M.,  with  the  ritual,  fol- 
lowed by  the  regular  Division  program.  Greetings  and  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  the  following  visitors  from  the  neigh- 
boring States:  Mrs’.  R.  H.  Chesley,  of  Massachusetts;  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Moss,  of  Rhode  Island;  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Henderson,  of 
New  Jersey;  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Lane,  of  Philadelphia.  Other 
guests  were  Mrs.  Andrew  Davis,  of  California;  Mrs.  Caloway, 
of  Georgia;  and  Mrs.  Axley,  of  Virginia. 

Following  a luncheon,  the  guests  were  taken  on  a sight- 
seeing trip,  visiting  the  historic  home  of  Israel  Putnam,  now 
owned  by  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  stopping  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Lanier  for  tea. 


^iBlorttal  IfpartmfMt,  31. 1.  €. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.-.. 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 


HISTORICAL  STUD  Y FOR  1927. 

General  Topic:  The  Confederate  Congress 
U.  D.  C.  Program  for  April. 

Alabama — Seceded  January  11,  1861. 

In  the  Confederate  Congresses,  Alabama  was  represented 
by  the  following  citizens.  In  giving  this  list  of  names,  the 
letter  “P”  following  stands  for  Provisional  Congress,  the 
figures  for  the  first  and  second  Congresses. 

Senators. — Clement  C.  Clay  (1),  William  L.  Yancey  (1), 
Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (1,  2),  Richard  W.  Walker  (2). 

Representatives . — Richard  W.  Walker  (P),  Robert  H.  Smith 
(P),  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry  (P,  1),  William  P.  Chilton  (P,  1,  2), 
Stephen  F.  Hale  (P),  Colin  J.  McRae  (P),  John  Gill  Shorter 


(P),  Thomas  Fearn  (P),  David  P.  Lewis  (P),  Nicholas  Davis 
(P),  H.  C.  Jones  (P),  Cornelius  Robinson  (P),  E.  S.  Dargan 

(1) ,  James  L.  Pugh  (1,  2),  John  P.  Ralls  (1),  David  Clopton 
1,  2),  Francis  Lyon  (1,  2),  Thomas  J.  Foster  (1,  2),  William 
R.  Smith  (1,  2),  M.  H.  Cruikshank  (2),  James  S.  Dickenson 

(2) . 

C.  OF  C.  Program,  April,  1927. 

Tell  something  of  the  Confederate  privateers,  especially 
the  Savannah.  What  was  the  “Trent  Affair”? 

Read  “Solomon  Noakes’s  Views,”  by  Will  T.  Hale.  Li- 
brary of  Southern  Literature,  Volume  V,  2040. 

Catechism  on  Confederate  States. 

1.  What  were  the  principles  of  the  Southern  people? 

They  believed  that  each  State  should  regular  its  own  affairs, 

according  to  its  best  interests,  with  no  meddling  with  the 
management  of  other  States,  and  that  each  State  should 
loyally  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Who  was  the  most  prominent  in  defining  State  Rights? 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina. 

3.  What  steps  did  the  Southern  people  take  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln? 

They  seceded  from  the  Union  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  the  forts,  arms,  and  munitions  within  their  borders. 

4.  Did  the  forts  surrender  without  resistance? 

In  nearly  all  cases. 

5.  In  what  order  did  the  States  secede? 

South  Carolina,  December  20,  1860. 

Mississippi,  January  9,  1861. 

Florida,  January  10,  1861. 

Alabama,  January  11,  1861. 

Georgia,  January  19,  1861. 

Louisiana,  January  26,  1861. 

Texas,  February  1,  1861. 

Virginia,  April  17,  1861. 

Arkansas,  May  6,  1861. 

North  Carolina,  May  20,  1861. 

Tennessee,  June  24,  1861. 

Missouri,  October  31,  1861  (Made  the  attempt). 

Kentucky,  November  20,  1861  (made  the  attempt). 

6.  What  other  State  attempted  to  secede? 

Maryland. 

7.  How  was  this  prevented? 

The  Maryland  legislature  was  closed  by  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  the  secession  members  were  sent  to  prison  on 
September  18,  1861. 

8.  What  had  happened  before  this  in  Baltimore? 

Federal  troops  in  passing  through  the  city  to  invade  the 

South  were  attacked,  on  April  19,  1861,  by  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore.  A fight  ensued  in  the  street,  and  the  first  blood  of 
the  war  was  there  shed. 

9.  Did  Maryland  take  any  part  in  the  cause  of  the  South? 
Yes,  most  valiant  part  by  furnishing  many  regiments  of 

men  and  other  aid  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  those  who 
gave  this  aid  endured  persecution  and  imprisonment  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  as  well  as  from  those  who  opposed  se- 
cession. Maryland  was  kept  in  the  Union  only  by  force. 

10.  What  honor  did  General  Lee  confer  on  Maryland  of- 
ficers? 

In  the  last  retreat  of  the  world-famed  fighting  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  he  appointed  Col.  H.  Kyd  Douglass  and 
Col.  Clement  Sullivan,  two  staff  officers,  one  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  the  other  twenty-six,  to  command  the  rear 
guard  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  little  army  on  its  way  to 
Appomattox. 
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Confeberateb  Soutbern  /Iftemorial  association 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mlss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Merry Treasurer  General 

4317  Butler  Place,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Miss  D.visy'  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

7900  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bry.yn  W.  CoiAAyM...  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 


Alab.ama — Montgomery 

Ark-ansas — Fayetteville 

Washington,  D.  C 

F lorida — Pensacola 

GeorgI-A — Atlanta 

Kentucky' — Bowling  Green . . . 

Louisian.a — New  Orleans 

Mississippi — Greenwood 

Missouri — St.  Louis 

North  C.arolin.a — Asheville. 
Oklahom.a — Oklahoma  City . . 
South  Carolin.a — Charleston 

Tennessee — Memphis 

Tex-as — Dallas 

V IRGINI.A — Richmond 

West  Virginla — Huntington. 


Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

. ...  Mrs.  J.  Garside  Welch 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

..Mrs.  Horace  L.  Simpsoi* 
. M rs.  V'.  illiam  A.  Wright 
. . Miss  Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

■ Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

Miss  I.  B.  Heyward 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

. . Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Harv  ey 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  .Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


C.  5.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

Your  Editor  is  in  receipt  of  the  Yearbook  of  the  Memorial 
Association  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  for  which  she  wishes  to  express 
appreciation.  Colors — Gray  and  Purple.  Flower — Im- 

mortelle. This  Association  was  organized  November  29, 
1921,  by  Mrs.  Jesse  J.  Yates.  It  meets  monthly,  interesting 
programs  being  rendered  by  local  members  and  Children  of 
the  Confederacy. 

* * * 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  is  organizing  in 
Georgia  a speaker’s  bureau  to  assist  in  campaign  for  enroll- 
ment of  children  in  the  juvenile  department  of  Children’s 
Founders  Roll  of  Stone  Mountain  Memorial.  The  quota  of 
children  assigned  to  Georgia  is  97,000. 

* * * 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Rosa  May  Clark,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  as  Maid  of  Honor  on  the  staff  of  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 
President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A.,  is  a source  of  gratification  to 
her  many  friends.  Miss  Clark  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Cooper  Clark,  whose  father.  Fleet  Cooper,  did  much  for  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  as  editor  of  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
Clarion  during  the  War  between  the  States. 

Gifts  of  Youth. 

■Several  thousand  children  contributed  five  cents  each  to 
the  fund  of  $200,000  raised  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies’ 
Memorial  Association  to  purchase  the  home  of  George  Wash- 
ington; ten  cents  each  from  school  children  in  the  United 
-States  made  possible  the  preservation  of  the  home  of  Betsy 
Ross  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  American  flag  maker;  and  there 
was  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  LaFayette  in  Paris, 
France,  paid  for  by  small  contributions  from  school  children. 
'I'lie  children  of  the  South  are  now  contributing  to  the  greatest 
of  all,  this  Confederate  Memorial  at  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 
The  Childrens  Founders  Roll  has  proY'ed  a popular  movement 
by  the  .'Association,  as  the  thousands  of  names  alreadt’  on  that 
list  will  tcstif>'. 

.Mississippi  was  the  first  .State  to  complete  its  organization 
and  begin  a camiiaign.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  the  first 
large  city  to  set  U[)  a complete  campaign  for  the  enrollment  of 
children,  and  that  city  expects  to  be  the  first  to  complete 
its  quota.  The  Book  of  Memory,  containing  the  names  of 
these  boys  and  girls  who  have  contributed  toward  honoring 
the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy,  will  have  a [ilace  in  the  Me- 
morial Hall  which  is  to  be  carved  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 


below  the  central  group  on  which  the  sculptor  is  now  at  work. 
Every  child  of  the  South  should  have  his  name  in  this  Book  of 
Memory  along  with  that  of  some  honored  ancestor  or  kins- 
man. 


SEP  A HATED  AT  THE  END. 

BY  THO-M.A.S  T.  FIRTH,  ME.MPHIS,  TENN'. 

.A.  B.  and  W.  W.  Ellis  were  brothers  who  went  to  the  war 
in  1861  as  members  of  Company  C (Secession  Guards),  13th 
Tennessee  Regiment.  I was  bandmaster  of  this  regiment,  and 
knew  both  of  these  boys.  They  took  with  them  their  negro 
boy,  named  .Alfred  Ellis. 

Alf  not  only  cooked  for  the  boys  while  in  camp  and  waited 
on  them  in  a general  way,  but  accompanied  them  when  the\' 
went  into  battle,  always  remaining  somewhere  in  the  rear  of 
the  battle  line  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help  his  young  masters 
should  they  be  hurt.  .At  the  battle  of  Alissionary  Ridge, 
near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  .A.  B.  Ellis  was  shot  down,  his  leg 
being  crushed.  In  spite  of  officers  and  men,  who  opposed  his 
movements,  .Alf  rushed  to  the  front,  took  his  wounded  and 
bleeding  master  from  the  ground,  and  carried  him  on  his 
back  three  or  four  miles  to  the  rear. 

The  Confederates  were  driven  back  in  the  fight,  and  when 
the  retreat  was  ordered,  .Alf  again  took  charge  of  his  master, 
and,  securing  a conveyance,  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
home  of  friends  in  Mississippi.  There  the  faithful  negro  re- 
mained with  his  master  about  five  months  and  nursed  him 
back  to  health.  Then  he  went  to  the  front  again  to  look  after 
W.  W.  Ellis,  whom  he  found  sick  in  a hospital. 

Both  men  recovered  sufficienth'  to  get  back  to  the  arm\'. 
and  .Alf  again  joined  them  in  the  .Army  of  Tennessee.  There 
in  .April,  1865,  they  in  some  way  got  separated.  -After  tlie 
surrender  the  two  soldiers  made  their  wa>'  back  to  their 
Tennessee  home,  and  the  negro  drifted  to  South  Carolina. 
From  that  daY'  until  1905  he  never  saw  his  masters.  He  often 
longed  to  meet  them  once  more,  and,  hearing  of  the  great 
reunion  that  was  to  come  off  at  Richmond,  he  determined  to 
make  the  journey  there  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  again. 

The  Ellis  brothers  went  to  the  reunion  as  members  ot 
Company  .A,  Confederate  A'eterans  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  1 
was  chief  musician  of  Compan>'  .A,  and  1 knew  the  Ellis 
boys  and  .Alf  well.  1 had  been  in  the  war  with  them. 

.At  Richmond,  Compan>'  .A  was  quartered  on  the  second 
lloor  in  a large  building,  a tobacco  house.  On  the  second  da\'. 
1 started  to  the  street  from  our  quarters,  and  at  tlie  head  of 
the  steps,  1 saw  an  old  negro  coming  up.  I said;  “Hello, 
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Alf.”  He  recognized  me  at  once,  and  said:  “Is  Marse  Bruce 
and  Wallace  with  you?”  “Yes,  both  are  here  with  Company 
A of  Memphis.  We  went  to  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  both 
■-.he  veterans  recognized  him,  and  this  was  the  first  time  they 
nad  met  since  1865.  It  was  probably  the  happiest  reunion  of 
all  the  series.  They  hugged  and  kissed  each  other  time  and 
again.  We  all  enjoyed  seeing  them  so  happy. 

Alf  had  married  and  raised  a family  of  six  or  seven  children. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Ellis  brothers,  he  agreed  to  sell 
out  in  South  Carolina,  and  move  his  family  to  his  old  home  in 
Tennessee,  and  live  with  A.  B.  Ellis  the  remaider  of  his  life 
at  Capersville,  W.  W.  Ellis  living  but  a few  miles  away. 

A short  time  after  the  Ellis  boys  returned  home,  Alf  came 
with  his  family,  and  at  the  next  general  reunion  he  was  with 
the  “boj'S.”  He  died  a few  years  later,  and  A.  B.  Ellis  died  a 
year  or  two  after  this.  Wallace  moved  to  Kenton,  Tenn., 
and  I suppose  is  still  there. 


A GOOD  CONFEDERATE. 

Mrs.  I.  Lewis  Clarke,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (a  native  of 
Virginia),  now  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  is  one  of  the 
faithful  attendants  of  the  U.  C.  V.  reunions,  where  she  meets 
her  brother,  H.  B.  Stokes,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a veteran  of 
the  Confederacy.  They  are  the  last  survivors  of  the  family. 
Her  husband  also  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  she 
never  has  been  reconstructed.  She  is  active  in  all  the  work 


MRS.  I.  LEWIS  CLARKE. 


of  her  Church,  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  in  the  U.  D.  C.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of 
Chattanooga,  where  she  has  been  living  since  1912.  She  has 
one  daughter  and  several  grandchildren. 


“THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES." 

With  gratitude  for  all  good  that  1926  has  brought  us,  let 
us  start  on  our  now  half-way  journey  of  1926—27  with  renewed 
vigor  and  determination  to  make  a final  accounting  at  Charles- 
ton. We  have  six  months  remaining  in  which  to  do  this.  We 
have  all  had  a good  rest,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  our  forces 
together,  concentrate,  and  cancel  this  long-standing  debt  of 
the  general  organization.  As  stated  in  my  Richmond  report, 
there  are  yet  2,954  copies  on  our  shelves.  This  remaining  dis- 
tribution belongs  to  eighteen  Divisions — namely,  Alabama, 
Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  LTtah,  and 
Virginia.  The  Divisions  that  have  fulfilled  their  pledges  are 
as  follows:  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Elorida,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  committee  should  be  dis- 
charged— 1921-27  is  a long  time — and  in  justice  to  the  credit 
of  the  general  organization,  this  debt  should  be  paid.  Cer- 
tainly, the  publishers  have  been  most  patient.  At  the  St. 
Louis  convention  our  delegates  voted  to  distribute  10,000 
copies.  The  contract  was  made,  quotas  assigned  to  the 
Divisions,  and  this  plan  was  agreed  upon  by  all,  each  Division 
assuming  its  own  responsibility.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
\brginia  and  Georgia,  the  two  Divisions  with  the  largest 
quotas  (Virginia  1,100  and  Georgia  1,200)  have  arranged  to 
finish  their  quotas  this  year.  Let  us  hope  this  good  work  will 
inspire  other  Divisions  to  do  likewise.  Missouri  is  doing 
splendid  work.  There  is  a new  Director  for  Louisiana,  of 
whom  great  things  are  expected.  If  we  all  work  together 
with  understanding  hearts,  victory  will  surely  come,  and, 
I hope,  at  Charleston. 

At  your  service,  Mrs.  Edwin  Robinson,  Chairman. 

Fairmount,  W.  Va. 


THAT  BRITISH  ANTHEM  AGAIN. 

In  a letter  to  the  Washington  Post,  Lloyd  T.  Everett,  of 
Virginia,  now  of  DeLand,  Fla.,  gives  some  serious  facts  in 
a humorous  vein,  saying:  “In  your  issue  of  February  25, 
friend  ^neas  Collins  gets  ‘all  het  up’  because  ‘God  Save  the 
King’  was  played  at  a George  Washington  celebration.  The 
saving  sense  of  humor  here  would  help  save  our  friend’s  feel- 
ings if  he  would  indulge  it  as  one  of  Lee’s  generals  indulged  it 
when,  commanding  in  a hostile  town,  he  was  asked  if  the 
usual  prayer  for  President  Lincoln  might  be  used  in  the 
Church  services.  ‘By  all  means,’  was  the  general’s  prompt 
reply;  ‘I  am  sure  I.incoln  needs  it.’ 

“And,  in  passing:  The  republic  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  no  more  ‘destroyed’  (contrary  to  an  apparent 
insinuation  by  Mr.  Collins)  by  the  final  success  of  the  Con- 
federate States  than  the  British  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
success  of  Washington’s  rebellion.  Again:  In  this  ‘era  of  good 
feeling’  between  English-speaking  communities.  South  and 
North,  American  and  British,  is  the  playing  of  the  British 
anthem,  in  one  case,  any  more  inconsiderate  of  the  feelings  of 
those  ‘on  the  other  side’  than,  in  the  other  case,  the  placing 
of  the  effigies  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  etc.,  on  the  currency  of  what 
is  called  ‘a  happily  reunited  country?’” 

[And  the  band  might  have  been  playing  “America,”  as  we 
stole  the  tune  for  that! — Editor.] 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  IDetecans 


Lucius  L.  Moss,  Commander  in  Chief,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

John  A.  Chumbley,  Washington,  D.  C. . . .Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  W.  H.  Scudder,  Mayersville,  Miss Surgeon  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W,  R.  Ewing,  821  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historian  in  Chief 

B.  T.  Leonard,  Duncan,  Okla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  H.  M.  Hall,  Johnson  City,  Tenn Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


Lucius  L.  Moss,  Chairman Lake  Charles,  La. 

N.  B.  Forres.,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Charlie  M.  Brown Asheville,  N.  C. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry Tampa,  Fla. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony,  7 Iowa  Circle Washington,  D.  C 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charlie  M.  Brown,  Asheville,  N.  C.  .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla Army  of  Tennessee 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Qltn,  Fort  Pajme .Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock .Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St..  Chicago,  111.,  .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Marj  land 
Silas  W.  Fry,  245  Central  Park  West.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Division 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport.  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  3124  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis Missouri 

John  M.  Witt,  Tupelo Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

L.  A.  Morton,  Duncan,  Okla Oklahoma 


A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 


Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

J.  L.  Highsaw,  Memphis Tennessee 

Lon  S.  S.mith,  Austin Texas 

R.  G.  L.amkin,  Roanoke Virginia 

E.  L.  Bell,  Lewisburg West  N’irginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La- 


REUNION  APPOINTMENTS  AND  OTHER 
INTERESTS. 

Commander  in  Chief  Lucius  L.  Moss  has  appointed  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Brown,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  as  Matron  in  Chief  to  repre- 
sent the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  at  the  Tampa  reunion. 

The  other  appointments  are; 

Chaperon  in  Chief,  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sponsor  in  Chief,  Miss  Emily  Etheridge,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Maids  of  Honor  in  Chief:  Miss  Mildred  Fournet,  Lake 
Charles,  La.;  Miss  Mary  Jane  Nelson,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Resident  Matron,  Mrs.  Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Tampa. 

Resident  Chaperon,  Mrs.  George  L.  Cook,  Tampa. 

Resident  Sponsor,  Mrs.  William  Anderson,  Tampa. 

Resident  Maids  of  Honor:  Miss  Louise  Lipscomb,  Miss 
Nancy  Cotter,  Miss  Francis  Phillips,  Tampa,  Fla. 

“The  Legion  History.” 

Dr.  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  History  Committee  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, reports  to  the  patriotic  and  historical  organizations 
which  he  has  represented  in  reviewing  the  proof: 

1.  That  he  believes  the  “Legion  History”  of  the  United 
.States  represents  the  fairest  and  best  text  obtainable  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  By  way  of  illustration.  Volume 
I (seventh  grade)  is  the  only  textbook  available  showing  (a) 
the  true  founding  of  Liberty  at  Jamestown;  ib)  the  achieve- 
ments of  Edwin  Sandys  in  establishing  there  the  first  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  New  World;  (c)  the  interest  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  first  colony. 

2.  That  the  first  volume  is  immeasurably  superior  to  other 
available  texts.  The  second  (or  eighth  grade)  volume,  con- 
tinuing the  story  from  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  to  the  present,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  treatment 
accorded  the  latter  period  in  the  majority  of  textbooks  which 
have  been  used  in  the  schools. 

3.  The  acceptance  in  the  schools  of  these  volumes  would  be 
an  unparalleled  help  toward  teaching  the  truth  everywhere; 
and  the  use  of  these  volumes  would  carry  out  the  hope  ex- 
pressed in  the  minutes  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
assembled  in  their  vigorous  reunion  of  1898 — namely,  the 
execution  of  a textbook  in  American  history  that  may  be 


used  harmoniously  in  all  sections.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
the  “Legion  History”  has  been  warmly  indorsed  by  the  D. 
A.  R.  and  all  the  other  patriotic  organizations  whose  repre- 
sentatives were  appointed  to  read  the  proof  sheets  in  detail. 

4.  That,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  the  second  volume 
is  the  only  textbook  available  which  does  not  use  the  terms 
“free  States”  and  “slave  States,”  descriptive  phrases  which 
have  been  freely  used  by  Southern  writers  as  well  as  by 
Northern,  but  which  inevitably  lead  to  confusion  and  the 
teaching,  or  inference,  that  the  conflict  between  the  sections 
was  on  a moral  basis  rather  than  an  economic  and  political 
one. 

5.  That  it  would  help  your  representative  (himself  for  many 
years  a teacher  in  secondary  schools),  in  his  voluntary  efforts 
on  behalf  of  nonpartisan  history  and  teaching,  if  you  and 
any  friends  who  may  be  interested  should,  for  example,  test 
his  statements  concerning  Volume  I by  reading  the  same. 
You  will  find  it  most  interesting  and  well  worth  while  ^ince 
it  presents  many  unusual  features  omitted  from  other  tejfts. 

6.  That  it  be  suggested  to  those  interested  that  they  set 
aside  the  modest  sum  of  one  dollar  and  send  it  or  a check  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  Austin,  publisher  “Legion  History,”  50  Church 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  request  him  to  forward  a copy  of 
Volume  I.  This  amount  about  covers  the  cost,  including 
postage.  To  obtain  the  book  in  this  way.  Dr.  Andrews’s 
name  should  be  mentioned  in  ordering.  Both  volumes  would 
be  sent  for  $2,  if  that  be  equally  agreeable. 

Camp  Organized  at  Camden,  S.  C. 

Camp  Joseph  B.  Kershaw,  No.  82,  organized  February  8, 
1927.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Commander,  L.  A.  Whittknowskj’;  First  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, Ralph  N.  Shannon;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander, 
C.  W.  Evans;  Adjutant,  B.  B.  Clarke,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  W.  F. 
Russell,  Jr.;  Quartermaster,  Walter  L.  Rush;  Judge  Advocate, 
Laurens  T.  Mills;  Surgeon,  Carl  A.  West;  Historian,  Thomas 
J.  Kirkland;  Color  Sergeant,  John  K.  DeLoach;  Chaplain, 
W.  B.  DeLoach. 

Other  members  elected  are  as  follows:  D.  A.  Boykin, 
Andrew  W.  Burnet,  James  DeLoach,  Jr.,  C.  P.  Dubose, 
Clarence  A.  Dunn,  W.  H.  Haile,  I.  C.  Hough,  Robert  W. 
Mitcham,  J.  F.  McDowell,  Henry  Dixon  Niles,  M.  G.  Purs- 
ley,  L.  H.  .Schenk,  E.  C.  Schneider,  C.  J.  Shannon,  Jr.,  R. 
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E.  Stevenson,  James  Furman  Watts,  F.  M.  Wooten,  James 
D.  Zemp. 

Camp  Dick  Anderson,  No.  825,  Bishopville,  S.  C.,  or- 
ganized February  8,  1926.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 

Commander,  John  M.  Rhame;  First  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander M.  W.  Player;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  H. 
C.  Jennings:  Adjutant,  F.  J.  DesChamps;  Treasurer,  H.  H. 
Pate;  Quartermaster,  W.  E.  Hughes;  Judge  Advocate,  R.  E. 
Dennis;  Surgeon,  H.  M.  McLure;  Historian,  D.  A.  Quattle- 
baum;  Color  Sergeant,  Z.  W.  Wooten;  Chaplain,  D.  B. 
DesChamps. 

Other  members  elected  are:  D.  T.  Denny,  Julius  Hancock, 
R.  O.  McCutchen,  W.  B.  McLeod,  L.  M.  Peebles,  A.  L. 
Reaves,  J.  L.  Scarbrough,  T.  H.  Tatum,  Paul  Wilson,  H.  W. 
Woodward. 

Camp  Culpepper,  No.  89,  Timmonsville,  S.  C.,  organized 
February  28,  1927.  The  officers  are: 

Commander,  B.  K.  Charles;  First  Lieutenant  Commander, 

A.  R.  Garner;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  E.  J.  Chap- 
man; Adjutant,  J.  W.  Mathis;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Ward;  Quar- 
termaster, Laurie  Fountain;  Judge  Advocate,  G.  W.  Foxweth; 
Surgeon,  E.  A.  Simmons;  Historian,  J.  T.  Anderson;  Color 
Sergeant,  H.  D.  Coak;  Chaplain  R.  B.  Cannon. 

Other  members  elected  are  as  follows:  W.  B.  McLeod,  C. 
Ray  Smith,  E.  C.  Kennedy,  E.  H.  Blich,  W.  S.  Carter,  J.  S. 
Anderson,  J.  O.  Reddick,  R.  C.  Rollins,  D.  J.  Simmons. 

Camp  R.  E.  Lee,  No.  726,  Alexandria,  Va.,  organized  Feb- 
ruary, 1927,  by  C.  I.  Carrington.  The  officers  are: 

Commander,  R.  Samuel  Luckett;  Adjutant,  J.  Kent  White; 
Treasurer,  J.  Kent  White. 

Other  members  elected  are  as  follows:  J.  W.  Brookfield, 
John  William  Brookfield,  H.  Noel  Garner,  Dr.  A.  D.  Gorman, 
J.  William  May,  A.  J.  McGhee,  James  Hugh  Rollins,  Percy 

L.  Reeffner,  Richard  P.  Reeffner,  Walter  A.  Smith,  James  L. 
Stafford,  Andrew  Sullivan,  Earl  R.  Sullivan,  Henry  Thomas, 
Edgar  Warfield,  Sr.;  E.  Ashby  Warfield,  J.  W.  Weyne,  J. 
Lovell  Wilcoxon,  M.  L.  Price. 

Camp  J.  L.  Coker,  No.  146,  Hartsville,  S.  C.,  organized  on 
Februaiy  12,  1927.  The  officers  are: 

Commander,  H.  Leland  Law;  First  Lieutenant  Commander, 
J.  M,  Richardson;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  Karl  Z. 
King;  Adjutant,  J.  E.  Cannon;  Judge  Advocate,  M.  M. 
Stokes;  Quartermaster,  C.  G.  Timberlake;  Treasurer,  C.  C. 
Hood;  Surgeon,  William  Egleston;  Historian,  C.  W.  Coker; 
Color  Sergeant,  E.  L.  Summer;  Chaplain,  L.  Vaughan. 

Other  members  are  as  follows:  Thomas  H.  Coker,  Thomas 

B.  Watt,  T.  J.  McIntosh,  B.  H.  Redfearn,  C.  M.  Richardson, 
A.  M.  McNair,  R.  R.  McLeod,  S.  G.  Mobley,  J.  B.  Redfearn, 

M.  H.  White,  P.  O.  Eskins,  Charlie  Whittington,  Jr.,  L.  V. 
Seawell,  D.  L.  Cannon,  W.  D.  Arthur,  Jr.,  L.  A.  Griffith, 
R.  B.  Hall. 

Camp  Marlboro  County,  No.  835,  Bennettsville,  S.  C.,  or- 
ganized on  February  21,  1927.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : 

Commander,  Douglas  Jennings;  First  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, W.  H.  Mclntire;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander, 
W.  S.  Stevens;  Adjutant,  H.  L.  Townsend;  Treasurer,  E.  W. 
Breeden;  Quartermaster,  Henry  S.  Covington;  Judge  Advo- 
cate, J.  K.  Owens;  Surgeon,  Charles  R.  May;  Historian,  J. 
F.  Kinney,  Jr.;  Color  Sergeant,' Henry  A.  Rogers;  Chaplain, 
John  G.  Kelly. 

Other  members  are  as  follows:  A.  C.  Harris,  R.  B.  Thomas, 
Robert  R.  Breeden,  Henry  M.  Adams,  Dan  T.  Crosson,  J.  G. 
McLaurin,  J.  L.  Powers,  D.  D.  McColl,  B.  D.  Moore,  J.  A. 
Westerly,  Frank  H.  Covington,  Troop  C.  Crosson,  L.  R. 
Kirkpatrick,  J.  W.  Smith,  G.  Sims  Esterling,  E.  H.  Crossland, 


Tom  C.  Hamer,  Walter  E.  McRea,  James  P.  Campbell, 
J.  B.  Hamer. 

Camp  S.  G.  Godfrey,  No.  115,  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  organized  on 
February  18,  1927.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Commander,  S.  G.  Godfrey,  First  Lieutenant  Commander, 
Edwin  Malloy;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  Henry  A. 
Burch,  Jr.;  Adjutant,  A.  B.  Brown;  Treasurer,  W.  M.  Mc- 
Right;  Quartermaster,  E.  G.  Ingram;  Judge  Advocate,  P.  A. 
Murray,  Jr.;  Surgeon,  I.  S.  Funderburk,  Jr.;  Historian, 
Floyd  S.  Douglas;  Color  Sergeant,  C.  J.  Sellers;  Chaplain, 
J.  O.  Ladd. 

The  other  members  are  as  follows:  Robert  Edward  Harms, 
F.  W.  Ingram,  Ransom  Bennett,  G.  I.  Ray,  J.  Wilson  Malloy, 
O.  H.  Purvis,  Dan  L.  Fulman,  M.  C.  Thomason,  H.  A. 
Burch,  Sr.,  L.  H.  Burch. 


WHY  SING  THIS  SONG? 

The  songbooks  of  a number  of  the  Churches  of  the  South 
have  included  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  as  a 
suitable  offering  in  their  worship.  Needless  to  say  that  not 
one  person  in  a hundred — even  a thousand — realizes  the 
origin  of  the  song,  nor  that  the  air  is  that  of  the  old  war  song, 
“John  Brown’s  Body,”  and  outside  of  the  meaning  of  the 
song  as  connected  with  war  days  in  the  sixties,  the  song  is  a 
mere  jingle  of  words  having  no  special  thought  to  them.  There 
has  been  much  protest  against  the  use  of  the  song  in  our 
Churches,  and  in  one  instance  it  has  prevented  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  song  in  the  revision  of  the  hymn  book.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  Church  organizations  may  be  made  aware 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  song  and  that  it  will  be 
purged  from  any  collection  of  songs  used  in  religious  worship. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  one  of  those  whose  feelings  have  been  outraged  by 
finding  this  song  in  the  hymn  book  of  his  Church.  He  says: 

“The  inmost  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  a people  are  shown  by 
the  songs  and  hymns  that  they  sing.  The  poems  and  ballads 
of  the  Scottish  people  tell  us  their  joys  and  sorrows  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  else  does.  The  fact  that  they  sung 
Rous’s  version  of  the  Psalms  tells  how  they  viewed  their  re- 
ligion. We  best  see  the  soul  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  their 
wonderful  psalms,  their  poetry,  and  their  religious  thought. 
In  that  great  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm,  a psalm 
of  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  the  psalmist  laments:  ‘They 
that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying,  “Sing  us  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion.”  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a 
strange  land?  ’ 

“Now,  the  Southern  people,  apparently  through  dense 
ignorance,  but  certainly  not  through  compulsion,  have 
printed  in  several  of  their  hymn  books  as  if  it  were  a hymn 
a song  called  ‘Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,’  which  was  the 
product  of  a fanatical  hatred  against  them  and  is  filled  with 
poisonous  thrusts  at  them.  It  is  a fact,  but  a mournful  fact, 
that  our  people  in  their  Churches  and  Sunday  schools  dis- 
grace themselves  by  cheerfully  singing  this  strange  song  in 
their  own  land.  It  is  not  a hymn;  it  is  not  poetry;  it  is  a mere 
jingle  of  fine  words,  and  it  would  long  since  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  as  have  the  other  works  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  Northern  people,  with  their  knowledge 
of  how  the  song  originated,  see  the  bitter  sting  in  it  for  the 
Southern  people.  The  Northern  people  must  laugh  at  us  for 
singing  their  favorite  song. 

“Without  an  understanding  of  what  prompted  Mrs.  Howe 
to  write  the  song,  a person  would  see  no  meaning  in  it,  no  harm, 
only  that  God  was  sharpening  his  sword  for  some  unknown 
wicked  people.  She  was  a Boston  woman  of  mediocre  ability 
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who  wrote  and  spoke  a great  deal,  an  antislavery  agitator 
who  hoped  for  war  on  the  South.  She  preached  in  Unitarian 
pulpits,  and  when,  in  1861,  she  visited  Washington  and  saw 
the  vast  military  array  that  Lincoln  had  set  on  foot  against 
the  South,  in  her  joy  she  burst  out  into  the  curious  medley 
of  words  called  ‘Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic’  and  falsely 
pretended  that  God  had  revealed  the  future  to  her.  She 
presents  the  Yankee  army  as  the  army  of  heaven,  and  God  is 
pictured  as  a merciless  Moloch  about  to  slay  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  South,  his  garments  stained  with  their 
gore.  There  is  no  mercy,  no  pity  to  be  found  in  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  brutal.  It  is  a shocking  misrepresentation  of 
our  kind  and  loving  Heavenly  Father.  It  grieves  many  others 
as  well  as  myself  that  our  Southern  people  can  be  so  de- 
generate as  ever  to  sing  this  song.  I know  it  will  be  never 
sung  again  when  they  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

“ I served  in  Company  C,  32nd  Virginia  Regiment,  Corse’s 
Brigade  of  Pickett’s  Division.  I am  the  only  survivor  of  all 
the  men  that  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  from  this  city, 
and  so  far  as  I can  learn  I am  the  only  survivor  of  the  soldiers 
from  this  Peninsula  who  surrendered  with  General  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  I was  then  nineteen  years  old.” 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  '‘ON  THE  AIR." 

Away  out  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  some  interesting  talks  on 
American  history  from  a Southern  viewpoint  are  being  broad- 
cast by  Mr.  M.  D.  Boland,  such  talks  as  will  be  informing  to 
people  of  the  South  as  well  as  those  of  other  sections.  The 
suggestion  is  made  to  readers  of  the  Veteran  to  tune  in  on 
“KMO”  and  get  the  benefit  of  these  valuable  historical 
talks,  which  are  given  every  Monday  night  at  8:45.  He  will 
also  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  think  of  them.  His  address 
is  741  St.  Helena  Avenue,  Tacoma. 


REMARKABLE  FAMILY  LONGEVITY. 

The  late  articles  in  the  Veter.an  on  the  combined  ages  of 
surviving  members  of  two  families  brought  an  interesting 
statement  on  two  other  families  noted  for  longevity. 

When  the  late  Nathaniel  W.  Dunn,  of  Marion  County, 
Mo.,  celebrated  his  ninety-fourth  birthday  on  November  3, 
1916,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Mo.,  he  had  two  living 
sisters,  one  of  whom  was  ninety-one  and  a half  years  and  the 
other  eighty-five  years  of  age — the  combined  ages  of  the 
three  totaling  two  hundred  and  seventy  and  one-half  \ ears, 
with  an  average  of  ninety  and  one-sixth  years  each. 

The  other  statement  is  of  the  family  of  Robert  Simmons, 
who  moved  from  Logan  County,  Ky.,  about  1840,  to  Missouri. 
Four  of  his  sons  are  still  living,  their  combined  ages  totaling 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  In  1924,  their  ages 
with  tl;at  of  a sister  then  living  and  who  was  eighty,  totaled 
four  hundred  and  thirteen. 


OLD  SOUTHERN  SONGS. 

An  interesting  collection  of  old  Southern  songs,  compiled 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Kate  E.  Staton,  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  in  a 
contest,  has  been  published  by  her  children  as  a tribute  to 
their  mother.  Mrs.  Staton  was  a charter  member  and 
President  of  the  William  Dorsey  Pender  Chapter,  L*.  D.  C., 
and  herself  a girl  of  the  sixties.  She  copied  some  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  of  these  old  songs  herself,  with  a little  history 
of  their  origin,  using  the  old-style  penmanship  of  her  girlhood, 
neat  and  clear.  This  was  a labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  one 
whose  love  for  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  never  flagged, 
and  she  tried  to  give  the  best  and  most  popular  songs  of  the 
period,  and  her  comments  are  varied  and  interesting.  Only 
the  words  of  the  songs  are  given,  with  mention  of  the  air  to 
which  they  are  sung. 


Visit  BRADENTON 

Floridans  Friendly  City 


[ I At  REUNION  TIME 


Special  train  from  Tampa  to  Bradenton  Thursday,  April  7.  Cars  'will  meet 
train  at  Bradenton  for  tour  of  Land  o’  Manatee  and 
visit  to  Gamble  Mansion 


Just  a few  miles  from  Tampa,  reached  by  de- 
lightful motor  highways,  there  is  a region  famous 
throughout  the  country  for  its  winter-grown  vege- 
tables and  fruits — the  Land  o’  Manatee. 

During  the  reunion,  or  after  “taps”  has  been 
sounded  for  business  affairs,  you  will  enjoy  a visit 
to  Manatee  County  and  Bradenton,  its  chief  city. 

You  will  be  assured  of  real  hospitality.  You 
will  pass  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricul- 


tural sections  of  Florida.  You  will  see  miles  of 
wonderful  beaches  and  scenery  that  will  always 
remain  in  your  mind  as  a beautiful  picture. 

Bradenton  cordially  invites  Veterans,  Sons  of 
Veterans,  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  visit 
the  Friendly  City  while  in  Florida,  and  especially 
to  visit  the  famous  Gamble  Mansion,  State  Confed- 
erate shrine,  at  Ellenton,  just  across  the  river  from 
Bradenton. 


For  Booklets  or  any  Special  Information  write 

Bradenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bradenton,  Florida 
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A man  and  wife  of  middle  age,  now 
living  in  Ohio,  are  contemplating  a 
change  in  their  home  location  and  would 
like  to  get  in  communication  with  some 
one  who  could  offer  employment  for 
one  or  both.  He  is  a business  man,  and 
his  wife  is  a college  woman,  refined,  of 
good  address,  and  has  been  a public 


speaker.  She  would  like  to  be  compan- 
ion to  some  aged  person  or  semi- 
invalid, or  to  take  complete  charge  of  a 
home  of  elderly  people.  Can  give  the 
best  of  references.  They  want  to  come 
South.  Address;  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Rithmaier,  Limaville,  Stark  County, 
Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Original  letter  written 
by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  dated  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  June  22,  1866.  Inquire  of 
Mrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  38  West 
Woodruff  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  P.  V.  Allen,  of  Ennis,  Tex., 
would  like  to  get  information  on  her 
father’s  war  record.  W.  H.  Pinson  was 
a member  of  Company  D.  2nd  Missis- 
sippi Regiment;  she  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  any  of  his  surviving  com- 
rades. 


Elijah  Garrett,  631  North  East  Street, 
McAlester,  Okla.,  wishes  to  hear  from 
some  comrade  of  Morphis’s  Company 
of  Kelley’s  Regiment,  Forrest’s  Cavalry, 
that  being  the  command  with  which  he 
served.  He  was  reared  in  McNairy 
County,  near  Chewalla. 


Mrs.  L.  B.  StilcLip,  1224  Beech  .Street, 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  seeks  information  on 
the  war  record  of  John  Patrick  Byrnes, 
who  served  in  Texas  cavalry,  enlisting 
near  Milheim  or  Brenham.  Also  wants 
the  record  of  Dr.  George  Bailey,  who 
was  with  Dick  Dowling  at  Sabine  Pass. 


Ralph  E.  Reddick,  of  Blanchester, 
Ohio,  a student  of  history,  wants  the 
best  work  on  the  Shiloh,  Murfressboro, 
and  Chickamauga  campaigns,  which 
he  wishes  to  study  from  a Southern 
viewpoint.  Anyone  having  the  “His- 
tory of  Morgan’s  Cavalry’’  by  Duke, 
will  also  please  communicate  with  him. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  Birdwell,  of  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  wishes  to  communicate  with 
anyone  who  can  give  information  of  the 
war  record  of  her  husband,  A.  R.  (Russ) 
Birdwell,  as  she  is  applying  for  a pen- 
sion. He  was  born  at  Dandridge,  Jef- 
ferson County,  Tenn.;  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  on  January  1,  1863, 
at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  as  a private  of  Com- 
pany K,  1st  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
Vaughn’s  Brigade,  Stewart’s  Corps, 
Army  of  Tennessee.  Captain  Swearin- 
gen commanded  the  company  and  Col. 
James  Canton  the  regiment.  Address 
her  at  Gainesville,  Route  No.  2. 


STOP*  AT 

De  $0(0  l^otel 

T'am.pa,  F'lorida 

F^easonat3le  Rates 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  xo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

M9-  F>RICE,  SLSO  ElACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  NUMBER.  page 

The  City  of  Tampa 123 

In  the  Land  of  Sunshine 126 

In  Florida.  (Poem.) 125 

The  Why  of  Olustee.  By  John  C.  Stiles 130 

“Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River.’’  By  John  Grimball  Wilkins 131 

“If  You  Love  Me.”  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  Page 132 

A Missing  Page.  By  Miss  Nannie  Davis  Smith 134 

Last  Campaign  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry.  By  Capt.  James  Dinkins 136 

What  the  South  May  Claim 139 

“Yes,  We  Love  You  Still  in  Dixie.”  (Poem.)  By  Mrs.  E.  J.  H.  McLaurine.  139 

I Am  Dreaming.  (Poem.)  By  Capt.  William  P.  Carter 140 

Surgeons  of  the  Confederacy 141 

Treatment  of  Prisoners  in  1864-65.  By  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe 142 

Alabama's  Representatives  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Curtis 146 

Departments;  U.  D.  C 148 

C.  S.  M.  A 152 

S.  C.  V 154 


History  of  the  Confederate  Flags. — A pamphlet  giving  the  history  of  the  flags  of 
the  Confederacy,  showing  the  designs  in  colors,  and  giving  proper  measurement, 
is  offered  for  sale  for  the  endowment  of  a scholarship  at  William  and  Mary  College 
for  worthy  descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers.  Price,  25  cents  each.  Orders 
may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Newell,  Chairman  Educational  Commission,  Richmond 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Richmond,  \'a. 
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TAMFA  BAY  HOTEL 

Convention 

Headquarters 

Confederate 

Veterans 


American  Plan  {Including  Meals) 
S8.00  per  Day 


OPEN  JANUARY  TO  APRIL  15 


In  Compliment  to 
Visitors  Attending  the 
Confederate  Veterans  Reunion 

' A SPECIAL  ^ 
DISCOUNT 
of  10%  will 
be  given  by 


IRENE  ROVIRAj  Her  Shoppe 

Exquisite  undies,  fascinating  and  unusual 
gifts,  Italian  pottery,  bridge  prizes, 
exclusive  hand  bags,  hand- 
made baby  bonnets 


TELEPHONE  H-4316  In  Beautiful  Hyde  Park 

Complete  Dining  Service 

Breakfast,  50c  Lunch,  60c  Dinner,  $1.00 

7 to  10  a.m.  IZ;30  to  2 p.m.  6:30  to  8 p.m. 

puritan 

S.  L.  SLOAN,  Manager 

rEUROPEAN  AND"!  Plant  Ave.  at  Platt  St. 

lAMERICAN  plan}  TAMPA,  FLA. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Adams  Jewelry  Company 

611  Franklin  St.  Tampa,  Florida 
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We  Welcome  to  Our  City 

THE  CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS 


For  First-Class  Work  and  Quick  Service  Call 

Towne’s  Tampa  Steam  Laundry 

PHONE  PHONE 

4663  4664 


TOWNE  CLEANERS 


• 

special  Offer  to  Veterans  and  Their  Descendants 

AT  URGENT  REQUEST,  A NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THAT  LONG 
OUT-OF-PRINT  BUT  MOST  IMPORTANT  BOOK  IS  READY 

Recollections  Letters  of  General  Lee 

By  HIS  SON,  CAPTAIN  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

XOith  an  Introduction  by  Gamaliel  "Bradford 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 

“Captain  Lee’s  recollections  of  his  father  have  a peculiar  and  personal  value  which  can  hardly  be  re- 
placed or  superceded  by  any  other  book,  and  those  who  have  been  led  by  historical  study  to  have  a per- 
sonal affection  for  the  great  soldier  will  find  in  these  pages  an  intimate  access  to  his  heart  which  they 
can  obtain  in  no  other  way.’’ 

The  publisher’s  price  is  $5.00.  We  offer  to  Veterans  and  their  descendants  at 

$3.50,  postage  prepaid 

THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  COMPANY.  ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 

THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  CO., 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  986. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Please  send  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  LETTERS  OF  GENERAL  LEE,  by  his  son,  Captain  Robert  E Lee,  for 
■which  I inclose  check  for  $3.50. 

Name 

N.  B. — If  check  is  not  inclosed,  we  shall  understand  you 

wish  sent  bv  oarcel  no.st.  C.  O.  D.  $3.50.  plus  charge.s.  AUrlress 

1^ 

Do  You  KNOW  the 

ROMANCE  and  CULTURE 

IT'  T 14  IT 

SOUTHLAND? 

Have  you  that  pride  in  Southern  achievement  that 
is  your  heritage? 

Have  you  the  knowledge  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
Statesmen,  Authors,  Orators,  and  Poets  of  the  Southland? 

Have  you  that  charming  personality  that  is  enjoyed 
only  by  those  conversant  with  the  best  in  literature? 

Library  of  Southern  Literature 

Compiled  by  the  South’s  ablest  scholars,  containing  seventeen 
volumes,  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  profusely  illustrated, 
is  a veritable  GOLD  MINE  of 

INSPIRATION  ENTERTAINMENT 
ED  UCATION  INSTR  UCTION 

This  magnificent  collection  of  the  best  in  Southern  Literature 
can  be  secured  at  a price  so  reasonable  and  on  terms  so  easy  that 
no  Southern  family  should  withhold  it  from  their  bookshelves. 

A handsome  Brochure  containing  full  description  and  details  will 
be  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou- 
pon below. 

FILL  OUT  and  MAIL  TO-DAY  for  OFFER  to  the  VETERAN’S  READERS 

THE  MARTIN  & HOYT  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  P.  O.  Box  986,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  mail  prices,  terms,  and  description  of  the  LIBRARY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  to 


